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WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Remember your secretary's jottings about 
exhibits. We thank Miss Mabel Arbuckle, 
Director of Art in Detroit for a copy of the an- 
nouncement of the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Crafts by the Art 
Instructors of the Detroit Public Schools, October 
18 to November 8, at the Detroit Scarab Club 
Galleries. Here is another fine example of bring- 
ing the art department and the skill of its members 
before the public. Every exhibit is a definite 
boost for art education. Have you planned your 
exhibit? Would you like to have an outline on 
how an exhibit of children’s work can be carried 
out whether you are in a small town, large town, or 
a city? Write the Secretary of the Family Circle. 


Member of the Family Victor D’Amico, Director 
of the Educational Project, the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York has sent on a booklet describing 
the Exhibits and Services available to schools. 
Exhibits which may be rented include Modern 
Design, Industrial Design, Modern Weaving, 
Painting, Posters, Sculpture, Theatre Art—a total 
of 28 different exhibits suitable for high schools. 
Full information is given in the booklet. Write 
Mr. D'Amico for your copy. 


Here are two more Indian books published by 
one of the outstanding Indian Institutes of this 
country. 


“The Papago Indians of Arizona and Their 
Relatives the Pima’ by Ruth Underhill. Here is a 
very interesting study of these Indians showing 
lives, how they live, what they make, about the 
way they govern, their ceremonies, games, family 
life, their religion. This is an excellent reference 
book and should be in every school library and 
public library. The price is 50 cents and where 
copies are desired for use in every schoolroom 
they may be obtained in quantities for only 30 
cents each. 


“Navajo Native Dyes—Their Preparation and 
Use” with full recipes by Nonabah G. Bryan, 
Navajo instructor in weaving, booklet compiled 
by Stella Young, Home Economic Department, 
Wingate Vocational High School, with illustra- 
tions by Charles Keetsie Shirley, Navajo. 


Here you have full instructions for preparing 
the wool or yarn for dyeing and then recipe after 
recipe of what to use to get green, yellow, brown, 
tan, beige, mustard color, deep rose, pinks. And so 
it goes through 75 pages even down to colors and 
combinations for dyeing moccasins. Any hand- 
icraft room or department that doesn’t have this 
as a guide for getting Indian colors and how some 
of them may be made from nature’s own products 
is certainly missing an excellent book on their 
library reference shelf. The price is 50 cents a 
copy but where more than one copy is purchased 
the price is only 30 cents. Remember the place 
to send for these booklets—The Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Craine, Detroit) 


Joseph K. Boltz of Detroit 


Western Art's New Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. Boltz attended Central Missouri State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, Graduated 
from Pratt Institute in 1923, Awarded B. S. 
and M. A. in Education at Wayne University, 
Detroit, and taught at the North Tonawanda 
High School, New York until 1927. He is 
now at Northwestern High School in Detroit. 
The new Secretary's addrsss is 5041 Ivanhoe 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





FIRST NEWS OF CONVENTIONS 
WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, March 19-23 


“Humanizing the Arts for Service in Con- 
temporary Life’’ will be the theme of the Western 
Arts Convention which opens March 19 in 
Chicago according to the information just 
received from Raymond E. Cote, Boys’ Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, General Program 
Chairman for the convention. At this early date 
Chairman Cote announces such outstanding 
speakers as: 


Mr. Daniel Caton Rich 
Director, Chicago Art Institute 
Mr. Dean Schweickhard 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Minneapolis 
Dr. Malcolm S. Maclean 
President of Hampton University, Virginia 
Mr. Gilbert Rohde 
Industrial Designer of New York City 
Mr. Harold Hunsicker 
Art Teacher at Cleveland East Technical 
Miss Laura Von Pappelendam 
Chicago Art Institute 
Mr. Walter Dorwin Teague 
Industrial Designer of New York City 
Dr. Homer J. Smith 
Professor of Industrial Education, University 
of Minnesota 
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Mr. Frederic P. Giles 
Head of Art Department, East Kentucky State 
Teachers College of Richmond 
Mr. Emil Frei 
Stain Glass Artist of St. Louis, Missouri 


Mr. Francis Henry Taylor 
Director Metropolitan Museum 


With these speakers as chief attraction and with 
Chicago as a center of action the Western Arts 
Convention should reach new heights, not only in 
attendance, but in inspiration given to the entire 
field of art education in the middle west. 


Would you like to be a member? Would you 
like to receive announcements of the coming con- 
vention’s program as it is built? Would you like to 
have a complete printed report of the coming 
convention telling about all the speeches just as 
the speakers gave them? The latter will be ready 
around September 1941. If you would like to 
have all these things for as little as only $2.00 
they may be yours. If you will drop a line to the 
Secretary of the School Arts Family the Secretary 
will send a card of introduction, introducing you 
to the Secretary of the Western Arts Association, 
giving you all of the above privileges at the pro- 
fessional membership fee. 


Are posters coming into greater use in schools? 
Your secretary doesn’t know the answer but if 
the orders for poster publications coming to 
School Arts this fall are an indication then 
poster work is going to play an important part 
this year in many a school’s art work. Think of 
the art skills it develops, illustration, perspective 
drawing, massing, design, color, and lettering. 
Better get out your poster source material, check 
it over and add some new poster publications to 
your library shelf. 


The Better Homes & Gardens Magazine for 
November in a short illustrated article, ‘‘Today’s 
Finest Pictures Are Yours for a Song,”’ gives you 
some very definite suggestions for hanging 
pictures in various rooms and a number of hints 
about framing—oil paintings, water colors, use 
of mats and grouping of various types of pictures. 


If you have the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for October those two Totem Poles on page 
489 ought to be added to your Indian reference 
material. And the textile designs in full colors 
in the dresses worn by the Filipino women in the 
first article hold new ideas for your design lessons. 


Have just seen the first rough proofs of Editor 
Lemos’ new book, ‘‘Guatemala Art Crafts.’’ How 
he can pack in the illustrations is still a mystery 
to us who do the publishing. Nearly 100 illustra- 
tions give you the equal to a trip to Guatemala 
The book will be ready in another few weeks— 
incidentally it will be just the kind of a Christmas 
gift that you'd like to give to a friend who likes 
applied arts. 
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THE LADY OF ELCHE 


from the Louvre 


This limestone bust bears traces of 
paint, stands about 22 inches and 
dates from about the 4th or 5th 
century B.C. It was found at 
Elché near Alicante in Spain and 
for this reason has received the 
name of the “Lady of Elché."” She 
most likely represents a goddess 
wearing costly apparel. The head- 
dress is apparently upheld by a 
comb set firmly in the hair over 
which comes a veil and over the 
veil passes the band which holds 
two circular flaps that cover the 
ears. The back is hollow and 
shaped like an offering box. The 
style of the ornaments are Iberian 
but there is a decided Greek and 
Oriental influence. 


OUR ART and 
ART AGES 
A Foreword 





RT HISTORY is our only record of the creative ability of man, therefore we must turn to it from time to 
time to see what examples of his work have endured. It is difficult for us to judge accurately what is 
the best of our contemporary art. This will be for future generations to decide, just as time has been the 
judge of the arts of the Ice Age, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. Whereas at one time Classical 

and Hellenistic Greek art were considered perfection, the critics of today give greatest acclaim to far earlier 

periods where simple and direct expression predominated. 





@ As true art is that which directly serves the purpose for which it was designed, we cannot exactly copy an 
ancient piece of architecture and be sincere in doing so, because the designs of those massive structures of the 
Middle Ages were planned for stone, the only building material of that time, and also had to be impregnable 
forts for protection. We must create our own designs to best employ the new materials being developed every 
day and suit them to our mode of living. The same is true of other works of antiquity; those rare and beautiful 
examples of pottery and sculpture may be of no functional value to us, but if we are artists and judge art by its 
sincerity we will have to admit that among the ancient masterpieces are many which served every purpose for 
which they were then intended. For this reason we should study art history and ancient art wares so as to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the motives which gave rise to such sincere and necessary art in those primitive and 
ancient people. Perhaps in this way we can discover just what we need to establish a true and sincere art of our 
own. To keep pace with our other developments our art must become more and more important. 


® Without a record of ancient art we would have no comparison for our artistic efforts and would not be able to 
measure our progress down through the ages. The past is a vast storehouse or laboratory of other artists’ successes 
and mistakes, so let us well acquaint ourselves with this wealth of material in order that we will be able to found 


still better creative ages in art which will endure for all time. 
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Profiles of five different periods in all of which the headdress or hair style played an important design 
role. Note especially how in each case the sculptor has recorded the hair Sotail with the greatest skill 
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HISTORY AND HOME DESIGN 


J. GARLAND 


S A RECORD of manners and customs 
the illuminated missal was to the 
Middle Ages what the sculptured 


frieze was to ancient Greece and 





TI Rome. It represents the earliest history 


of domestic life in medieval times. 


® The Egyptians constructed their 
furniture in stone, the Greeks and Romans used 
marble and bronze, and the people of the Middle 
Ages used wood. 


® The word “ham” was used for home. ‘‘Heal”’ (hall) 
combined living, dining, and sleeping rooms. There 
was a “‘bower’”’ for ladies. Rafters were covered with 
a “‘ceil’’ cloth, from which our word ceiling is 
derived. In the center of the floor was the hearth, the 
smoke escaping through the “louvre” or opening in 
the roof. 


® Two figures were pre-eminent in European life— 
the monk and the soldier. One kept art alive, the 
other nearly exterminated it. 


® Italy, France, and Germany were torn with wars. 
England was the last to respond to the Renaissance. 
Norman conquest brought French ideas in dress and 
manners. The heal became ‘'salla’’ and ham the 
“manoir.”” The built-in fireplace was used instead 
of a center hearth. A new room, the parloir, or talking 
room, was added to the house. Settles, arm chairs, 
folding seats were made. Anglo-Norman stoll, Anglo- 
Saxon trestle-tables, taken apart after the meal. 


® Decoration classified as three great style of 
Middle Ages: 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


Byzantine—fish, serpent, birds 
Saracenic 
Gothic—trefoil, quatrefoil 


® Saracenic of Oriental origin, no animal forms; 
endless chains; serpent as dominant motif used by 
Celts; dragon by Scandinavians. 


® Twelfth century, latter part, Gothic school origi- 
nated in France. England now closely in touch with 
France, Gothic influence evident in Durham, Peter- 
borough, Norwich, and Canterbury cathedrals. 


® Latter thirteenth century, traceries windows, 
arched doors, foliated carvings, altered aspect of 
royal dwellings. Furniture reflected inspiration. 


® Sovereigns married foreign queens, and their 
customs and designs were introduced. Eleanor of 
Provence (Henry III) wardrobe and furniture filled 
three ships. Influence felt in homes of people. Tapes- 
tries were in general use. Wood-panelling intro- 
duced in Windsor Castle. Gothic carvings and mural 
decorations in manor houses. Enameled escutcheon 
and heraldic devices on metal hinges of the period. 


® Queen of Edward I. Spanish birth, Moorish 
carpets, decorated leather from Aragon, hanging 
lamps and Sevillian pottery. Linen closets, armoirs, 
and dressoirs. 


® Fourteenth century, cupboards, with drawing 
room added to lower story of manor house. Elevated 
chests, massive chairs with canopies or hoods. Ex- 
quisite finish noted in Italian crafts. Beauty of design 
in French. Heraldic device in the German. 





Among the collections of the Louvre is the domestic scene from the archaic period in Bceotia. 
The women are kneading dough to the rhythmic accompaniment of the flute player on the far left 
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CREATIVE ART HISTORY 


BECOMES VITAL 


N THE history of art classes in the normal 
school I find, no matter how much 
activity is incorporated in the work, 
interest drags unless the student has 
had a thorough background in ancient, 
European, and educational history. 
Even then, without a love of historical 
studies the subject becomes a bore. Perhaps that is 
due to distastes previously formed from the old 
methods of teaching history, where a series of dates 
and events was learned with little appreciation of 
cause and effect. 

® Recently when interest was at low ebb during 
the study of Gothic Art we devised a project requiring 
continual activity as well as thorough, voluntary study 
of the life of the period as shown through the artistic 
developments. 

® A group of four decided to construct a four-foot 
miniature stage setting to be displayed on a large 
table. Being of this size all furniture, walls, fireplaces, 
and alcoves required study as to correct proportion, 
building materials, color, and decoration. By 
cooperation of the dramatic and manual art instruc- 
tors this stage setting has become the motivation of 
work in three departments of the school; the manual 
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Keene Normal School, Keene, New Hampshire 


BESSIE THURBER REED 
Head of the Art Department 


training instructor feeling that students can as well 
learn the construction of joints or the principles of 
wood carving and floor plans when applied to Gothic 
times as when applied to hackneyed problems of the 
modern courses. All principles of correct arrange- 
ments of actors, furniture groupings, and lights are 
being followed while study of color schemes and 
historic costumes is applied to both backgrounds and 
Gothic figures. As dolls of the correct height proved 
too stocky for the ideal Gothic figure the students 
chose to model heads from soap as results were less 
grotesque than when the heads were made of papier- 
maché. The bodies are of cloth, jointed and firm 
enough for necessary action. 

® The interest aroused by this project is intense while 
the cooperation of students and teachers, as well as of 
one department with another, has more than repaid 
the effort necessitated. 

® These same students, so enthusiastic now over the 
fun in the study of the history of art, are going out in 
a few weeks as cadet teachers to schools where they 
will carry to the children their love and appreciation 
of the artistic expression of other peoples and a joy 
in the teaching of that development from ancient 
times to our own restless, yet progressing, modern art. 
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Ancient furniture in which can be found the functional designs which we use today 
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The fabrics were se- 
lected so as to stimulate 
interest and observation 
of color as well as the 
effect of light. As an 
interesting experiment, 
this is explained by 
Rhoda Allen in the fol- 


lowing article 
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“Reference was 
made to the in- 
terest in light 
as shown in the 
paintings of the 
Dutch Masters’’ 











A NEW LIGHT ON PICTURE STUDY 


RHODA ALIN &¥ &® &Y & & 


UCH interest in Fine Arts has been 
aroused in the Costume Design classes 
through the use of models. Fifteen-inch 
figures used in advertising displays 
were the inspiration for an experiment 
in costume design in which a motif was 

chosen from a painting. This experiment led to an 

attempt to create an environment for the design. 





® The students in Interior Decoration classes had 
been discussing window treatment, emphasizing the 
beauty of light and windows. Reference was made to 
the interest in light as shown in the paintings of the 
Dutch masters, Rembrandt, Vermeer and De Hooch. 
The models were made for the purpose of interpreting 
these elements of beauty in a realistic manner. 


® The display models, mounted on a half-inch disc, 
exaggerated the height of the lower part of the figure 
but this defect was adjusted by blocking in the floor 
around the figure with light and dark squares of 
wood, five-eighths of an inch thick. 


® This adjustable floor makes it possible to lay out 
various patterns, and by setting the model below the 


Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


surface of the floor the figure is presented in better 
proportion. 


® To obtain a pattern for the bodice, the torso of the 
model was covered with moleskin. The lines for the 
seams were drawn on this material, and when the 
adhesive moleskin was removed and placed on a 
paper, there was the pattern for the bodice. 


® The walls for the interior were constructed of 
insulation board which has a color and texture similar 
to that of plastered walls. It can be cut smoothly and 
sawed easily. 


® The windows were made so that the designs could 
be changed. One plain piece of cellophane was 
fitted into the window frame. The design was drawn 
on another piece of transparent material, which was 
set against the fitted piece. 


® The choice of fabrics stimulates interest and 
observation of color and texture and the effects of 
light. 


® A dark corner provides a very effective setting 
for this third-dimensional picture study. 





Courtesy of Old Master Studio, Inc., New York 


A group of beautifully executed costumes ranging from the Norman 
tunic through the Renaissance. These were designed and modeled 
by students at the Traphagen School of Fashion in New York City 
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OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF PAINTING 


DORIS MOBLEY MURPHY 
Wyandotte, Michigan 




















PERIOD YEAR ARTIST EXAMPLE OF ART COUNTRY 
Prehistoric 20,000 B.C. Bison painted on wall of cave Spain 
Egyptian 1500 B.C. Frescoes on Tombs 
Babylonian 3100-1925 B.C. 

Aegean 1100-300 =s—«:BB..C. Painted on Vases 

Greek 2000-480 ~=—s«iBC. Painted on Vases 

Roman 2000-500 A.D. Frescoes at Pompeii 

Early Christian 1-500 A.D. Painted in Catacombs 

Byzantine 330-1453 = A.D. Mosaic of Empress Theodora 

Thirteenth Cen. 1240-1302 Cimabdue Madonna with Prophets Italy 

Fourteenth Cen. 3807-2037 Giotto Madonna Italy 

Fifteenth Cen. sp od ab £4 Fra Angelico Coronation of Virgin Italy 
1385-1 Van Eyck Ghent Altarpiece Flanders 

Sixteenth Cen. 1452-1519 Leonardo da Vinci Last Supper Italy 
1483-1520 Raphael Sistine Madonna Italy 
1471-1528 Durer Christ in Temple Germany 
1497-1543 Holbein Madonna of Meyer Family Germany 
1475-1564 Michelangelo Last Judgement Italy 
1477-1576 Titian Assumption of Virgin Italy 

Seventeenth Cen. | 1542-1614 El Greco Assumption of Virgin Spain 
1577-1640 Rubens Descent from Cross Flanders 
1580-1666 Frans Hals Laughing Cavalier Holland 
1593-1065 Poussin Shepherds in Arcady France 
1599-1660 Velasquez Forge of Vulcan Spain 
1599-1641 Van Dyck Baby Stuart Flanders 
1006-1669 Rembrandt Night Watch Holland 
1017-1682 Murillo Melon Eaters Spain 
1628-1682 Ruysdael The Mill Holland 
1638-1709 Hobbona Avenue of Middleharnis Hollan¢ 

Eighteenth Cen. 1684-1721 Watteau Minuet France 
1697-1764 Hogarth Marriage a la Mode English 
1723-1792 Reynolds Age of Innocence England 
1727-1788 Gainsborough Blue Boy England 
1734-1802 Romney Lady Hamilton England 
1743-1820 West Death on White Horse U. S. 
1741-1827 Peale Portrait of Washington U. S. 
1746-1828 Goya Water Carrier Spain 
1755-1828 Stuart Portrait of Washington U. S. 
1756-1843 Trumbull Battle of Bunker Hill U. S. 

Nineteenth Cen. 1776-1837 Constable Hay Wain England 
1775-151 Turner Fighting Temeraire England 
1796-1875 Corot Spring France 
1802-1873 Landseer Shoeing the Bay Mare England 
1812-1867 Rousseau The Lake France 
1814-1875 Millet The Angelus France 
1818-1868 Emanuel Lentz Washington Crossing the Del. U. S. 
1820-1904 Watts Sir Galahad England 
1822-1899 Bon Heur Horse Fair France 
1824-1879 Wm. Morvis Hunt Flight of Night U. S. 
1825-1894 George Inness Autumn Oaks U. S. 
1832-1883 Manet Boys with Sword France 
18 36-1897 Homer Martin Harp of Winds U. S. 
1335-1892 Alexander Wyant Early Spring U. S. 
1853-1890 Van Gogh Sunflowers Holland 

Modera 1834-190 Whistler Portrait of Artist's Mother U. S. 
1839-190 Cezanne La Montagne Victoire France 
1848-1903 Gaugin Beach Riders France 
1852- Edwin Abbey Quest of Holy Grail U. S. 
1836-1910 Winslow Homer Fog Warning U. S. 
1856-1915 John Alexander Pot of Basil U. S. 
1849-1916 Wm. Chase Alice U. S. 
1836-1923 Elihu Vedder An Old Saint UV. Ss. 
1822-1925 George Bellows White Horse U. S. 
1856-1925 John Singer Sargent | Portrait of Mrs. Swinton U. S. 
1800-1932 Gari Melchers Marriage U. S. 
1865-1929 Robert Henri Indian Girl U. S. 
1362- Arthur Davies Unicorns U. S. 
1866- E. I. Couse Indian Hunter S & 
1869- Matisse Pumpkin - France 
188 2- Rockwell Kent Winter in Maine U. S. 
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ICTURES 
/ TURN TO LIFE 


cia A brief summary of Living Pictures as 
presented by students from three sec- 
tions of the country. 









AGE OF INNOCENCE 


BLUE BOY 


@ “Instead of studying pictures from prints the masterpieces were 
presented as Living Pictures with a student posing in a large 
frame. An effort was made to reproduce the costume as it was 
painted by the artist, and the background of the picture was 
enlarged on wrapping paper with colored chalks. The pictures 
were presented as a program with a brief description and history 
of the painting during which the character was concealed by 
heavy drapery. When the reading was finished the Living Picture 
was revealed to the accompaniment of music which was selected 
so as to be in keeping with the picture.” 


Marie M. Young 
Supervisor of Art 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Si Snt:- tos 





PRINCES IN THE TOWER 


@ “We used Living Pictures to sum up our year’s study of master- 
pieces. The original colors were followed as nearly as possible 
and the children posed within a large gilt frame. We found this 
project one of the easiest and most effective ever tried because the 
pupils enjoyed it and fell readily into the necessary poses.” 


Very truly yours, 
Marguerite McDonald 
Butte, Montana 











THE GIRL AND THE CAT SIR GALAHAD 


@ “After an imaginary trip to Europe the fourth grade prepared a 
program of Living Pictures from which we made enough to buy a 
beautiful reproduction of a famous picture for every grade in the 
system.” 

Yours very truly, 
Jessie Cox 
Director of Art 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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A MODERN MEDIUM for ANCIENT STUDY 
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CHARLES D. UTT, Angwin, California 


ECENTLY when I was in need of a map of 
the Mediterranean Sea to illustrate the 
travels of Aeneas, the legendary Roman 
hero, and was looking for some new and 
different materials with which to make the 
map, I used cellophane with what proved 
to be pleasing results. The idea may be 
adapted, I think, to other display and 
decorative uses; therefore, I shall describe the map. 


@ I made the map 36 by 46 inches in size, of orange- 
colored showcard board, cutiing out the outlines of the 
lands surrounding the Mediterranean. For the sea itself I 
used one thickness of dark-blue cellophane. After experi- 
menting with various backings for the cellophane, such as 
white and blue papers, I discovered that tinfoil gave a very 
bright effect. I crumpled the cellophane up tightly and then 
smoothed it out. It should, however, not be smoothed too 
much, for the glue or paste used to hold it in place has a 
tendency to make it pull. This spoils the wavy effect. 
Stapling might be more satisfactory than an adhesive. 
Cellophane can be obtained in very large sheets, but if 
lapping is necessary the edges of the sheets are practically 
invisible. 
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@ The tinfoil should also be crumpled, but more gently 
than the cellophane because it is more difficult to smooth 
out without tearing. It should not be smoothed out too flat, 
or it will lose its reflecting surfaces. 


@ Over the tinfoil and cellophane sea thus arranged on a 
showcard base I laid the cut-out map and glued the parts 
securely together. Some of the place names I put on with 
brush and ordinary showcard black, and others, where 
there was less room, I lettered with black ink on white 
arrow-shaped cards pointing to indicate the places. 


@ Last of all I mounted the map on a portable blackboard 
placed so that electric lights would shine on it from above 
and below. The lights produced a sparkling effect on the 
innumerable small surfaces of the crinkled cellophane itself 
and of the tinfoil reflecting through the cellophane. This 
was suggestive of the sun on water and was very pleasing in 
appearance. 


@ In other display work some striking backgrounds or 
spots of color are possible with the materials I have men- 
tioned. With boards of various colors and the many shades 
in which cellophane is available many pleasing combina- 
tions can be made. 

















WHAT IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE? 


AN ART EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 


FOREWORD 


first exhibition which was placed 
in a junior high school as part of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute Educational 
Project, made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board, 
was the one entitled ‘‘What Is Modern 
Architecture?’ which was prepared for the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute by the Museum of Modern Art 


in New York. 







®@ The response and cooperation of the principal, 
the faculty, and the students at the Steuben Junior 
High School where the exhibit had its initial showing 
was most encouraging and served to justify one of the 
main purposes in sending selected educational 
exhibitions to the schools, namely, to arouse student 
interest and to encourage student participation and 
sponsorship. 


® Because of the excellence of the radio program 
prepared by students of Steuben Junior High School 
in connection with the exhibition, the script as given 
in the school has been mimeographed for distribution 
to teachers and principals, in the belief that this 
material should prove of value as an example of an 
excellent student-planned and teacher-supervised 
activity. 

®@ Similar programs will probably be prepared by 
students in connection with some of the other circuit- 
ing exhibits and it is our plan to mimeograph some of 
the best material as examples of valuable student 
cooperation and participation. 


A. G. Pelikan 
Director of Art 


INTRODUCTION 


® The composition of the enclosed broadcast script 
was entirely the work of the students giving it. In 
bringing out a sense of continuity to be felt in the 
whole range of historical and contemporary building, 
in expressing a sense of the dynamic creative char- 
acter of the work which we may expect from modern 
architects, it seemed to me the boy and girl were 
successful. Comment by their schoolmates after the 
broadcast indicated success in those two ways. 


® Additions, amplifications, changes of emphasis, 
and some omissions could have improved the script 
from an absolute point of view, but for the students 
who did the job it represents the extent to which they 
could meet the requirements and limitations of their 
knowledge, the time limit, the difficultie. of composi- 
tion. 


® Readings listed in the bibliography, two or three 
discussions with me, a considerable acquaintance 





by the Milwaukee School Department 


with the Architectural Forum on the part of John, and 
a good understanding of structural facts from Lois’ 
outstanding abilities in that direction in stage work, 
comprised the background for the script. 

Fred Logan, 

Art Teacher 

Steuben Junior High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BROADCAST 


Given Over Public Address System 
Steuben Junior High School 
April 3, 1940 


® To introduce to the student body the exhibition 
‘What Is Modern Architecture?’’—circulated by the 
Milwaukee Art Institute as part of its three-year 
Educational Project made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board of New York. 


® The script for the broadcast was prepared by two 
ninth-grade students, John Gebhardt and Lois Boehm, 
after fairly extensive reading and discussion of a 
variety of references. It was given during the fifteen- 
minute home room period from the principal's office 
and followed a practice of student broadcasts already 
established each fortnight by the guidance director of 
the school. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Art in the Western World—Robb and Garrison 

New World Architecture—Sheldon Cheney 

Architectural Forum—Frank Lloyd Wright number and Com- 
munity Planning number by Robert Moses 

Modern Architecture—Catalogue of Museum of Modern Art 
Exhibit—1932 


INTRODUCTION TO BROADCAST 


® More than a year ago five art institutions of this 
country, The Chicago Art Institute, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, The Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York City, and 
The Milwaukee Art Institute received grants of money 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to bring art exhibi- 
tions to junior and senior high school students in their 
cities. 

® Today Lois Boehm and John Gebhardt are giving 
you an introduction to the first of these exhibits shown 
here at Steuben. 


THE BROADCAST 
®@ First Person: What is architecture? 


® Second Person: Architecture is the mother of 
art, and all other arts are related to it. 


® Third Person: Architecture is the art or science 
(Continued on page 7-a) 
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A student of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College applies the Egyptian Period to modern 
industrial design. This problem was carried on under the direction of Eleanor Zygler Willis, Art Instructor 
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At the right is one of the sculp- 
ture examples which influenced 
the above book support. This 
amusing model from the Louvre 
collection has been partially 
reconstructed and dates from 
about the XIII century B.C. in 
the Mycenaen Strutum. It was 
a native chariot in which rode 
two bearded personages and 
was made of many colored frit- 
ting. Only one of the horses’ 
heads and fragments of the 
chariot front remain. 








The charioteers to the left were 
designed and sculptured for use 
as a book support, by a student 
during the study of ancient 
sculpture. A solid block of firm 
firing clay was used so as to 
make the sculpture problem con- 
form as nearly as possible to 
that of working in stone. This 
piece is not copied in any detail 
but is the original creation of the 
student after having researched 
the sculpture of those early 
periods. The finished piece was 
left in the bisque so as to give 
somewhat the quality of stone. 
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Small sculpture and ancient trinkets have many inspirations for classroom use 
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A LESSON 


In early sculpture the hands were simple and blocked and played an important decorative role 
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From top to bottom the above chart presents in brief an example of costume, architecture, transportation, art wares, design motits, Pupture 
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Upture and fine art from eight prominent periods. Intervening and contemporary periods are indicated by the division spaces 
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“One group designed an animal couch and executed it in beaverboard.”” This was part of 
the exciting Egyptian unit which is described by Lulu McCartney in the following article 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL IN EGYPT 
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A SIXTH GRADE UNIT by LULU McCARTNEY, Ridley Park School, Delaware County, Pa. 


BETTY FUNSTON, Art Supervisor 


N THE summer of last year my long-cherished 

dream of taking a Mediterranean cruise finally 

came true. On my return a sixth-grade class in 

the Tome Street School of Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, showed an alert interest in the countries I had 
visited. They had always manifested an intelligent 
curiosity about far-away lands, but they were now 
keenly desirous of hearing about my experiences in 
Egypt, a land of a very ancient civilization. ‘Did you 
see the pyramids?”’ ‘Were they really huge?” “Did 
you ride a camel?”’ ‘Did you sail on the Nile?” 


® The questions about my personal experiences 
merely served as a preface to others of deeper mean- 
ing and greater significance. ‘‘Are there structures 
in the world older than the pyramids?’ ‘‘What kinds 
of architecture were there ‘in neighboring lands while 
the pyramids were being built?’’ The children were 
fascinated as they discovered that other nations were 
living in rude huts and primitive tents while the 
Egyptians were erecting the stupendous pyramids 
that were to become the glory of their land and to 
stand on the desert silent and eternal while the ages 
come and go. 


@ All the questions about the pyramids, the Sphinx, 
and the Granite Temple were listed. After a period of 
research, which was an important part of the investi- 
gation, there were still queries to be answered. This 
led to a detailed study, and before we knew it we 
were launched into our unit of work. 


® It was impossible to discuss the pyramids and the 
vast expanse of sand without associating with them 





These maidens who were in the procession to the 
tomb designed the linoleum blocks for their dresses 








PHILOMENA SNYDER, Assistant Art Supervisor 
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King Ra declares Isis and Osiris, King and Queen 


“the ship of the desert,’’ a beast which Kipling says is 
a baby, a devil, and an angel—all in one. The 
children were amused when I told them that my 
camel's name was Beauty and that my camel boy, 
Abdul, tried to bargain with me: “If I don’t mention 
money, you'll give me a big lot?” 


® One member of the class made a report on the 

adaptation of the camel to desert life. He found that it 
has extra, transparent eyelids, which it closes when 
a dust storm arises; that its mouth is hard, to enable 
it to eat the thorny bushes of the desert; that it has 
leather-like pads, which are convenient when it 
kneels; and that its hoofs are divided into two toes 
with thick cushions which make it sure-footed on the 
shifting sands of the desert. 


® The work thus far was summarized as we read 
a portion of Burton Holmes’ Travel Stories in 
Egypt. This stimulated an inquiry about how the later 
kings were entombed, so that the reading was con- 
tinued. The subject now became the Valley of the 
Kings, which was a rocky, lonely, and desolate region. 
Here it was that the kings of the Middle Empire hewed 
in the rocks tombs that were to hold their mummies. 


®@ When the class learned that the third tomb dis- 
covered in this valley was that of King Tut-ankh- 
Amen, they became still more excited, for he is the 
best known of all the Pharaohs. This prompted us to 
visit in fancy the immense modern museum in Cairo 
to see the objects taken from the tomb. We beheld 
golden chariots beautifully wrought, magnificent 
couches with animal heads, the King’s chair covered 
with gold and inlaid with precious stones, his scepter, 
his walking sticks, and other priceless treasures. 
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Especially appealing was a pair of little gloves, which 
apparently had belonged to the King’s mother. 


® After the trip we read from The Tomb of King 
Tut-ankh-Amen, by Carter and Mace, a chapter 
entitled ‘Clearing the Antechamber.’’ When the 
reading was finished one of the boys exclaimed, ‘‘Why 
can't we build the antechamber and make things to 
put in it?’’ The class became enthusiastic about the 
idea, and at once began to plan. ‘How big shall we 
make it?”’ was their first question. They finally decided 
it should be nine feet long, four feet wide, and seven 
feet high. After its construction the girls spent many 
hours painting walls of the interior. 


® The making of the objects to be put in the tomb 
provided rich opportunities for group work and en- 
abled me to direct activities toward the desired goal. 
A teacher wishes her pupils to think and to plan intel- 
ligently, to make progress in an undertaking, and to 
persevere until it is finished. She wishes them to be 
courteous to one another and to learn to respect the 
opinions of those working beside them. She also 
desires pupils to be able to appraise the completed 
product. 


The judgment scene 
where the heart is 
weighed against the 
feather of truth. The 
headdresses were 
made by the students 


The children paint 
the walls of the 
tomb, with tem- 
pera color 





® The groups were now, busily engaged. One of 
them designed an animal couch. They sketched a 
lion-headed animal on beaverboard and had it cut out 
in the manual-training department. Then they fitted 
the frame of the bed to the sides of the animal and 
completed the couch by painting it gold. Another 
group secured a carton, about four feet by three feet 
by two feet, upon which they painted Egyptian scenes. 
It was intended to be one of the King’s golden chests. 
The children also constructed the throne chair, chariot, 
boat, fans, and many other things. They made their 
plans from cards which I had purchased in Cairo. 


@ In the midst of these activities we visited the arche- 
ological museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
There the class showed special interest in two things; 
first, a model of an Egyptian dwelling, the plans of 
which had been obtained by the British when they ex- 
cavated large sections of Tell-el-Amarna; and second, 
the mummies, to which, in spite of their gruesomeness 
the children returned many times. We bought the 
plans of the house, which represented the dwelling 
of a nobleman of about 1400 B.C., in the King Tut- 


ankh-Amen period. 
(Continued on page 8-a) 
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THE SIXTH GRADE 
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M. HELEN MANNION 
Lafayette School, Everett, Massachusetts 
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URING the study of Egypt our class showed a special 
interest in Egyptian architecture and civilization. Many 
individual reports and interesting outside supplementary 
reading prompted the idea of restoring Egypt about 
3000 B.C. 

@ We began our project by listing the main objects and specific 

knowledge we would need in our reproduction. 
@ Our collection included the following: 


obelisks, irrigation, temples, pyramids, camels, crops, 
surface of land (near Gizeh), palm trees, people, Nile 
River, farming, sphinx, palace, causeway, ships 


@ The exact dimensions of each of these were investigated and 
the facts recorded. 

@ A floor plan of the project was made on the blackboard in 
order that the objects could be properly arranged. 

@ Because of the immense size of the pyramids it was essential 
to have some kind of scale of size in order to keep the proportion 
of the objects correct. 

@ The limestone objects were made of plaster of Paris. The 
plaster is added to the water and stirred until it begins to thicken. 
The plaster is then poured over the mold (made of old cardboard 
boxes cut according to shape and size) and smoothed by the 
children’s hands. The plaster hardens quickly and the children 
must work speedily before the plaster gets too hard. 

@ The sphinx mold was made by an upright match-box (forming 
the head) placed into the end of a longer box (forming the body). 
The plaster was cut and shaped to produce the form of a lion and 
features of a man. 


@ The pyramids were made by first making cardboard molds of 
pyramid shape. Each was filled with crumbled newspaper and 
then covered with the plaster. 

@ An old linoleum was contributed as a floor covering with the 
surface plan as indicated on diagram. 

@ The plateau was built up by heavy flat pieces of cardboard 
The trees were made of pipe-cleaners, painted brown. The leaves 
of the trees were made of green construction paper. The trees 
were fastened by bits of wet plaster. 

@ An irrigation contrivance was made (by one of the boys) out 
— and string. Two Egyptian ships were carved from balsam 
w ° 

@ The river wharf in front of the emperor's palace and the walk 
in front of the temple were made of old bathroom-floor tiles. 

@ The people were made of common pins and dressed in colored 
engine paper to represent Egyptian workmen and travelers. 

@ The camels were constructed of plasticene, stained, and 
painted brown. 

@ The desert itself was made of sand. The Nile River was made 
of plaster colored blue. 

@ Near the river we painted the plaster a heavy brown to repre 
sent mud. The cotton fields were made of white Turkish towels 
with the furrows painted brown. The wheat fields were made of 
artificial grass painted yellow. (Turkish towel could be used in 
place of the grass.) 

@ Soap sculpture was prepared at home by many of the children. 
Our collection included miniature sphinxes, pyramids, obelisks, 
temples, Memnon statues, mummy cases, and articles of Egyptian 
furniture found in one of the excavations of the Pharaohs’ tomb. 
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An 
EGYPTIAN MUSEUM 


MARY A. McCUE, Teacher 

ABBIE V. STRICKLAND, Art Supervisor 
Oakland Street School 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


HE Grade 6B children were fascinated with 
the study of the Ancient Egyptians and 
decided to create a piece of work which 
would show what they had learned about 
these most interesting people. Several suggestions 
were given by the pupils such as a large class note- 
book, sandtable, floor scene, large posters and finally 
a museum, which they voted on unanimously. 
® The class elected the boy who made the sug- 
gestion president of the group and decided that he 
should appoint committees. They began by making 
Egyptian articles. One day it was suggested that we 
build a temple modeled after the Temple of Karnak 
for our museum. A committee of boys built the temple 
of beaverboard, the dimensions being 54 by 66 
inches. They decorated it with show card paint and 
cut paper. On the wall of the temple a copy of an 
old Egyptian carving depicting the manners and 
customs of the people was painted in black and white. 
Six columns 414 inches in diameter support the roof 
of the temple. These are decorated with lotus designs, 
bands, figures and hieroglyphics in many bright 
colors. 
® We decided to take a trip to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York the week before our 
museum was completed in order that the class might 
see the model of the Temple of Karnak and hear an 
illustrated lecture on the rest of the Egyptian exhibit. 
We hired a bus from a local transportation company 
and all but two of the children paid their own fare. 
This trip proved to be very interesting as well as 
educational. A committee sketched the model and 





made notes of the many colors in the columns. The 
following day at school, one of the boys decorated 
our columns as nearly like the model as possible. In 
English period the class wrote letters of appreciation 
to the art supervisor who accompanied us on the trip 
and gave many helpful explanations. 

® Other activities beside the building of the temple 
were the following articles: vases, baskets, obelisks, 
pyramids, slabs with hieroglyphics, figures, jewelry, 
jewel cases, boats, papyrus rolls, sphinxes, mummies, 
a model of the City of the Dead, headdress, collar, 
bracelets and sash ornaments for an Egyptian costume. 

@ When the museum was completed the class wrote 
letters to the superintendent of schools and the ele- 
mentary supervisor, inviting them to visit us and listen 
to a description of our trip. The announcer of the 
program was dressed in Egyptian costume, part of 
which was created by the class and the rest brought 
from their homes. After the program our guests were 
invited to examine our museum and judge of its 
merits. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
ART... A Group Study 


ELIZABETH FRANKLIN, Art Teacher 
Joliet, Illinois 


OUR Art Talent Club at Dennis Junior High 
School the study of Egyptian art aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. After much reference work, 
visits to the city museum, and class discussion, we 

finally decided to build a miniature museum which 


would contain various objects of antiquity which: 


may now be seen in the Cairo Museum. 


@ The body of the museum was made out of a 
corrugated box with wooden blocks used as the 
foundation. Steps were sawed out of wood and on the 
top landing were placed two guarding lions made of 
clay. The front of the museum, decorated with 
Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, was made to 
stand out in relief by using gesso. After the gesso was 
dry, the entire outer surface was given a coat of dull 
tan house paint and then a coat of enamel to represent 
the native stone. The interior walls were painted a 
vivid blue, the ceiling a light tan, and the floor a dark 
brown. Along the top of the walls was stencilled a 
narrow design. The balcony was held up by four 
wooden pillars sawed out of a flat piece of wood and 
painted with poster paint in gay design. The windows, 
cut through the cardboard walls, were covered with 
colored paper which had been dipped in linseed oil 
to make them transparent. 


@ Each member of the club was asked to make one 
object to go in the museum, so that we had an un- 








limited supply of antique art treasures. Our museum 
contained everything from the colossal statue of 
Rameses the Second, a golden chariot, perfume vases, 
mummies, statues of scribes, to the cold cream jar, 
throne and sarcophagus of King Tut-ankh-Amen 
himself. Probably one of the most interesting objects 
made was a replica of King Tut's cosmetic jar, which 
was a Cylindrical jar of white alabaster with prisoners’ 
heads of black and red stone. The tongue of a re- 
cumbent lion upon the revolving lid and the hinges 
and knobs were of ivory stained red. On the sides of 
the jar was a hunting scene filled in with brilliant 
colors. 


@ Almost everything in the Museum was modeled 
from clay and premodello, then painted and shel- 
lacked. We found that clay was more likely to crack 
than premodello. The chariot, pillars, steps and foun- 
dation were made of wood. 


@ As the Egyptians used a great deal of conventional 
design we were careful to get our designs used in the 
museum true as to line and color. We found that 
green, blue, brown and reds were favorite colors. 


@ Along with the making of the Museum some of the 
students designed original wall panels in the same 
manner that Egyptian men do today. The panels were 
large and the designs proved quite amusing as they 
showed figures of people and animals as conceived by 
ancient artists when perspective was unknown. The 
designs for these panels were first made of colored 
paper and pasted on tan wrapping paper for a back- 
ground. This was used as a pattern. The designs were 
then cut from bright colored goods and appliqued on 
a coarse tan or gray cloth. 


@ When the whole project was completed the 
students viewed their work with a just feeling of 
pride. 
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A CASTLE 
OF THE FEUDAL AGE 


ROSE M. LICASTRO, Social Studies Department 


Austin, Pennsylvania 





Boxes and oatmeal 
boxes were arranged 
together and painted 
for our castle 


BUILDING CASTLES 
ON THE WALL one ioszs, 


Supervisor of Art, Prescott, Arizona 


HOULD there be a long, blank, uninteresting space over 

your blackboard you may like the idea of a series of 

pictures made to fit the space. History and geography 

are alive with possibilities. The feudal age, knights, 

tournaments, castles, and crusades capture sixth grade 
imaginations. They delight in expressing these subjects. If you 
wish to plan a frieze or series of wall panels, you may wish to know 
how simply and pleasantly we made ours. 


@ There was the wall space to be considered. We had noticed 
it when we studied our pictures and room decoration. The fact 
that we needed something interesting on the north wall was very 
plain to see. The year before we had planned two long cloth 
panels to fit awkward, empty spaces at the end of each blackboard 
division. But these would hardly be suitable for a long, high 
space. A border would suit our needs. 


@ Then, too, there was the need for a good subject—an exciting 
and interesting one. Everyone thought seriously to find a good 
subject and an almost unanimous vote was given to the subject of 
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UR Seventh Grade history class built a medieval castle 
as a project for the Feudal Age. After a thorough study 
of many texts and pictures concerning the life, customs, 
dress and homes of the age, this castle was constructed 
and named Austinat in honor of our town. 


@ Oatmeal or any round boxes were covered with gray card- 
board for the towers and donjon. The walls placed from tower to 
tower were cardboard niched to represent the parapet. The draw- 
bridge was made of small twigs fastened to represent logs and 
chains were fastened to the tower. The drawbridge could be 
raised or lowered as desired. The portcullis was made of 8-penny 
nails fastened on a wire. The space within the walls was divided 
into two courtyards, the outer one being much the larger one. The 
proper buildings were placed in each courtyard. The inner court- 
yard had another moat, drawbridge, and towers separating it 
from the outer one. The moats were made by placing white 
cellophane over blue paper and building up the banks with sand. 
Knights on foot and horseback were made in molds that the boys 
had and consisted of lead colored to suit the type of armor worn 
and the chargers were also made of the same material. 


@ A thorough test on the Medieval Age was given. Much en- 
thusiasm was shown when the boy and girl having the highest 
marks were permitted to be known as the lord and lady of 
Austinat. 


The horses were of 
cut and painted card- 
board. Newark Val- 
ley Central School, 
Newark Valley, New 
York 








“Knighthood in Flower." We planned our series of pictures to 

show the Castle, Oath of Knighthood, Guarding the Castle, The 

Country-side in Feudal Days, The Tournament, The Castle Moat 

and Wall. We used heavy, brown wrapping paper cut to fit the 
(Continued on page 10-a) 

















The Fifth Grade at the Grand View School, Catskill, New York, worked out a Medieval unit. They drew the blackboard back- 
grounds and made their costumes, shields and swords. This project was carried out under the direction of their teacher, 
Antoinette Sarro, and the Art Supervisor, Delia Clark 
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“When Troubadours Sang,’ 


was an elaborate pageant at Pipkin in which two hundred music students took part and a ninth 
grade art class was responsible for the designing and making of stage sets, costumes and accessories. This covered an extensive 
study in costume and customs of some dozen countries andfalso,involved a course in stagecraft. Bess Sidman, Springfield, 
issouri 
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WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 


ELIZABETH S. STIMSON, Instructor of Art 


ERHAPS the most interesting and fascinating period of 
historical study for intermediates is that of the Middle 
Ages. Through a series of vicarious experiences in the 
medieval castle, at the tournament, or in some perilous 
quest, every boy becomes another Sir —, while the girls 
of the class imagine themselves to be the fair ladies whose ribbons 
adorn the arms of the brave knights in the jousts. 


@ Our sixth grade has completed a unit on knighthood during 
which the children decided that nothing would afford quite as 
much pleasure as the making of some real suits of armor. Pictures 
on the subject were collected and studied, books read, and trips to 
the Pratt Library of Baltimore were made. These were supple- 
mented by visits to the Walters’ Art Gallery where several suits of 
armor were on exhibition. After some further discussion it was 
decided that two suits should be made—one of chain mail and the 
other of plate armor. 


@ The work was begun with all the zest and skill of the armorers 
of old. The first project was that of the chain mail type. The 
children secured the proper measurements of one of the boys, and 
made newspaper patterns for the camail and surcoat. The camail 
was then cut ad heavy muslin cloth and painted gray, while an 
old blue slip from the attic trunk supplied material for the surcoat. 
One of the boys brought an old white shirt which the children 
painted gray and used as the basis for the chain mail. 


@ The question of what to use for chain mail presented itself. 
Loosely knit chains of gray yarn and knotted cords were dis- 
carded in favor of kitchen pot cleaners. Frequent visits to the five- 
and-ten-cent store revealed only copper colored affairs. The chil- 
dren were about to resort to the knitting when some silver-colored 
cleaners were discovered in a rather obscure corner of the hard- 
ware counter in the last invaded poor man’s paradise for the 
munificent sum of five cents for two. To the astonishment of the 
salesgirl we purchased twenty. Then began the siege of clipping 
the wires that held the silvery balls together and of flattening out 
the wiry mass of the glittery mesh. The girls most adept with the 
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Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland 
IDA LOUISE SCHMEISER, Instructor in Sixth Grade 


needle were assigned the task of adjusting the mesh to the basic 
camail, to the sleeves of the shirt, and to a pair of hose, and apply- 
ing the necessary stitches to hold the chain mail in place. Paper 
was stuffed into the hose to keep the silk sufficiently separated and 
thus facilitate the stitching process. After a discarded brown 
suede belt, brought by one of the girls, and a wooden sword 
fashioned in the shop by one of the boys, were given generous 
coats of aluminum paint, we were ready to assemble the parts and 
synthetically produce our man. The boys made a wooden frame- 
work, resembling the famous stick-man, and the dressing up process 
took place. By the time the last piece had been put on, a face 
painted and attached inside the camail, and odds and ends of cloth 
stuffed into all the hollow places in order to give him a less 
emaciated, hollow-chested aspect, our knight began to assume a 
rather lifelike appearance, and accepted with pleasure the name 
of Sir Herman which the children bestowed upon him. 


@ The plans for making the plate armor were launched with 
even more interest on the part of the children. Measurements 
were taken and newspaper patterns promptly made for helmet, 
visor, breastplate, back plate, shoulder pieces, gauntlets, greaves, 
shoes, and lance. After a lengthy discussion concerning the 
material to be used, we decided upon sheets of aluminum as this 
was a medium fairly easy for the children to cut. The parts of the 
pattern were laid on the aluminum, traced and cut by the boys. A 
wooden mallet and mould were used to shape the pieces; the din 
emitted therefrom was terrific. After the pieces were shaped, they 
were clamped together with brass-head clips. With the addition of 
a fetching pair of bright blue bloomers, a white blouse, and a pair 
of hose, we were ready to dress the other stick-man form. With a 
little stuffing to prevent the legs from resembling bean poles, the 
finished product soon emerged ready for the Oh’s and Ah’s of the 
children who dubbed him Sir Oscar. From then on the two most 
important members of our class were our armor-clad friends with 
whom the children frequently conversed and played. 


(Continued on page I1-a) 




















(The Story of the Project) 
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HIS Sixth Grade project, suggested by a 
Social Science unit, was an October activity. 
Five teachers—English, Reading, Social 
Studies, Art, and Arithmetic—participated 

in the work. Each was furnished with a Bibliography 

of the pertinent literature in our library, and the pupils 
added material from the Public Library. Two extra- 
curricular activities also based a month’s program on 
this unit—the Puppet Club made marionette char- 
acters, and a group of manual-minded boys con- 
structed a medieval castle and grounds out of mate- 
rials in school supplies and brought by members of 
the group. Girls dressed small dolls in the costumes 
appropriate to castle life including knight, lady, 
priest, and soldiers on the battlements. A wealth of 
material was available for the Reading and Social 

Science Departments, the latter having reference 

sheets by subjects as a time saver and suggested lists 

of outside reading. We found our best source of his- 
toric material for a basis for Arithmetic in Strickland’s 
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CRUSADES ... 


Sell, Art Supervisor. 





ROBIN HOOD AND HIS TIMES <ddddd 
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MARIE LARKIN, Mark Twain School, Sedalia, Missouri 
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Lives of English Queens and Shakespeare’s London. 
® The English classes in addition to technical oral 
and written work, discussion and comparison, went 
into the realm of creative drama and wrote and pre- 
sented their play. In the Art Department a group 
made a permanent mural, 3 by 12 feet, using common 
school crayon and fixatif. This was presented to the 
school for study and decorative purposes. There were 
attractive booklets made by other students. A number 
of pupils worked on the mural, each choosing his 
own ideal of the character to be portrayed. The Con- 
struction Group invited the whole class to see their 
finished work, one of the number explaining the moat, 
workable drawbridge, portcullis, donjon, ramparts 
and other features of their castle and grounds. 

® At the close of the program interesting pictures 
from National Geographics—old English Castles 
and an interesting series, The Road of the Cru- 
saders—were thrown on the screen with the class as 
audience. 
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A mural planned and completed by pupils of the sixth grade A, Smith School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, under the direction of Mr. Edward Wickmann. It was painted on the back 
of oilcloth with tempera paint and the subject was inspired by social studies. Myrtle E. 
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An ingenious group of prehistoric monsters as they were imagined 
by the young students of Nell F. Shephard, Teacher at Phoenix, Arizona 




















Down Through the Ages--A Mural of 6a History 


LULIE NETTLETON, Principal of Green Lake School, Seattle, Washington 


ISTORY courses of the sixth grade in the 
Seattle Public Schools extend from primi- 
tive man through the age of exploration. 
Finding that the children seemed to feel 
that the units of history were a series of separate units 
strung along together, it was decided at Green Lake 
School to literally show the growth of one episode 
from the previous one by means of visual evidence in 
the form of a mural for the 6A history room. 


@ A splendid correlation of History, Art, and the 
Reading Library was launched and before the project 
was complete it had drawn upon the Slide Club and 
Physical Training Department. 


@ In the history room units were developed under 
Miss Lillian Stewart, 6A teacher, and committees for 
the various episodes were appointed. Numerous were 
the conferences as to just which of the many facts 


would best symbolize each episode. 


@ In the art room, under Miss Frances Smith, the con- 
ferences continued, the sketches were made, sizes of 
figures determined, coloring decided upon, perspec- 
tive discussed, and all of the planning done, with fre- 
quent recourse to the Reading Library and Miss Irma 
Willingham and Miss Stewart to decide questions of 
costume, architectural background, etc. 


@ The committee on primitive man wished to make it 
clear that fire, weapons, and crude pottery were the 
necessities developed by primitive living conditions. 
Consequently the first unit shows the family —father, 
mother, and a child—clothed in skins, seated around 
a blazing torch; weapons lie on the ground and the 
child holds a piece of crude pottery. 


@ Leading from this first episode come the Egyptians 
struggling to build the pyramids and tablets of hiero- 





glyphics are in the background. The Greeks follow 
with their slaves; religion is represented by vestal 
virgins and Athene Parthenos. Law is shown by the 
senators; athletes illustrate the Olympic Games. 


@ Roman conquerors attended by foot soldiers 
occupy the center of the Roman unit. Gladiators, 
slaves, and a group of senators listening to the oratory 
of one of their number completes that period. 


@ Feudalism and the era of knighthood and chivalry 
come next, the dominating figure in the picture being 
the youthful squire kneeling before his king to be 
knighted. The kneeling hermit and the knights in full 
armor symbolize religion, the crusaders, and age of 
chivalry. 


@ King John signing the Magna Charta, surrounded 
by his nobles, signifies the beginning of the peoples’ 
rule. 


@® The monk writing on parchment indicates the 
early recording of the history and literature of the 
time. The Rhine daughters dancing around their 
treasure give a touch of the stories and ballads. 


@ The borders above the frieze represent trans- 
portation of the periods embraced in the major part of 
the mural; chariots, winged steeds, etc. The lower 
border shows an adaptation of the early architecture. 


@ The mural painted upon the blackboard covers 
the whole length of the back of the schoolroom. The 
coloring is done in calcimine carefully mixed. The 
attention to lights and darks, and the blending of tones 
makes an effective ensemble. It is a creditable room 
decoration and of real art and historic value, but the 
real worth is in the joy of the forty children who 
created it and the teachers who inspired its creation. 
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THE TABLEAU AND 
ART APPRECIATION 


LEPHE KINGSLEY HOLDEN, Supervisor of Art 
Bedford Junior High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


HE tableaux illustrated in the photographs accompany- 
ing this article are the expression, in tangible form, of 
the knowledge gained by the ninth grade pupils of the 
Bedford Junior High School of Wesport, Connecticut, 
from one of the regular courses in art appreciation. In 
this course, each pupil chose one phase of art for study and 
traced it back to its source, paying attention only to the most 
important periods in its development (as but one hour per week 
could be allotted to this subject). For example, one group of pupils 
would devote itself to architecture, each member of the group 
compiling during the course a notebook which he would illus- 
trate with sketches of his own drawings, augmented by pictures 
clipped from magazines, etc., beginning with buildings of today, 
such as the skyscrapers and other strictly modern examples; then 
taking up the Colonial (of which this region is fortunate in having 
some good early examples) and the Gothic, early medieval, 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian. 





@ Similarly, other pupils would elect to study costume design, or 
decoration, including pottery, etc., and would trace their subjects 
back through the same periods, compiling notebooks as they 
progressed. The knowledge gained through these studies was 
given concrete expression in the construction of the tableaux. 
To the students of architecture was assigned the task of cutting 
- the columns for the proscenium from heavy newsboard, and of 
painting the flutings and capitals thereon in appropriate colors 
and designs for the different periods. The costume design students 
made the figures, using two thicknesses of the same newsboard 
glued together, with a piece of wire laid between, one end of this 
wire extending far enough beyond the figures to allow it to be 
bent in a suitable manner for use as a support to hold the figures 
upright anywhere on the stage. The costumes were then cut from 
colored papers and fitted over these newsboard figures. The 
pupils selecting decoration for their subject made the borders on 
the entablatures and so on. 


@ The entire class of about seventy children was employed in 
the making of the individual notebooks mentioned, but only about 
half this number worked on the tableaux and these tableau- 
makers were divided into groups, each group limiting itself to the 
construction of one scene. 


@ As the work progressed, it became evident that the children 
were becoming deeply absorbed in their tasks; and that they were 
finding that the periods they were illustrating were not mere dry, 
uninteresting subjects of study; that this construction work seem- 
ingly transported them back to the days of Rome and Greece, 
giving to these times a semblance of reality, and to the children a 
feeling that they were, in a sense, bridging the gap of the centuries 
and participating, to a certain extent, in the life of those early 
days. So interested did they become in this work, that they were 
impelled, without urging, to do extra research in order that the 
accuracy of their presentation of the periods in the tableaux might 
be as perfect as they could possibly make them within the limits of 
the duration of the course. . 


@ A few practical details of the construction of the stages and 
their settings may be of interest; first, skeleton boxes about 24 by 
38 inches by 33 inches high, were constructed by the pupils of 
the manual training department, using 1!4- by 3-inch wood strips; 
on this open box or frame, sheets of newsboard were fastened to 
form the back, floor and sides. The top was left open. The front, of 
course, was also open, except for the columns and entablature. 
Small thumbtacks held the newsboard to the frame; they were also 
used to fasten the columns and entablature though, of course, brads 
or tacks could be used if the stages were not apt to be required for 
ready adaptation to other settings. The sphinx, like the figures, was 
cut from newsboard and appropriately painted. 


@ In the Gothic scene, the pointed arch window, including its 
tracery, was cut right through the newsboard forming the back 
wall of the stage, and the opening covered with onionskin paper, 
tinted with water colors to represent the stained glass. When the 
stage was placed against a schoolroom window, or when an 
electric light bulb was hung in line with the ‘stained glass’ the 
effect was very realistic. The crucifix, etc., were cut out of news- 
board and gilded. The banners were made of colored paper. 
These banners, incidentally, gave the children a real thrill, and 
aroused keen interest as to their symbolism. 
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VISUALIZING ART 
APPRECIATION 


MRS. C. C. REID, Art Instructor 
Sam Houston Junior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 


EGARDLESS of our appreciation for the gems 

of architecture, it is difficult for pupils of 
junior high school age to realize the con- 
tributions of various nations and to follow 
the development of building. They fail to recognize 
the influence of the early periods on succeeding ages. 
To aid in an understanding of the types and char- 
acteristics of architecture, the students of the first 
year high school classes decided to make a frieze 
showing examples of some of the major architectural 
periods of history. 





® After much research and study it was decided to 
represent ten periods; therefore, ten groups of 
students organized themselves for work. Each group 
then selected its material, organized, and gave each 
person a definite part for which he was responsible 
in both the drawing and the painting. To be of value, 
the buildings had to be large and because of the 
number to be used it required a strip of canvas 2] 
feet 6 inches in length and 21 inches wide. Sketches 
were made and arranged on paper the size of the 
completed problem. After corrections were made, the 
entire drawing was stamped on canvas and painted 
with tempera paints. 


®@ The students responsible for the sky sought to sym- 
bolize it in keeping with the general idea—that of 











development through a period of time. The Egyptian 
and Assyrian periods were so distant, the sky repre- 
sented the hour just before dawn; the Greek and 
Roman periods suggested the approach of dawn 
which continued to develop during the Byzantine age 
into a beautiful sunrise over the Romanesque group. 
The morning sky gradually advanced over the Gothic 
and Renaissance periods. By the time the Modern 
period was reached, the sky had reached high noon. 
Taj Mahal was included because of its great beauty, 
and our National Capitol was added because of its 
national importance. To keep our interest centered 
on architecture, landscaping was limited to topo- 
graphical needs of the countries involved or for 
building requirements. 

® The canvas used for this frieze was the cloth side 
of ordinary oilcloth. This material is inexpensive, 
takes paints well, and permits corrections in painting. 
Clear, beautiful colors are easily secured. 

® After making the necessary study which enabled 
them to make the frieze, the students were quick to 
recognize the characteristics of various periods of 
architecture and to note the influence of early styles 
on buildings in their own city, state, and nation. One 
of the aims in the problem was to create an apprecia- 
tion for architecture as one of the arts. I believe we 
succeeded, 
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MIDDLE AGES 


SCENES from 


The 

MARCH 
of TIME 
FRIEZE 





HIS frieze was designed to show the march of time 

from the early cavemen to modern transportation 
and manufacturing of today. We have chosen different 
scenes which occurred during this time. We have 
tried to show how the caveman first secured his 
living, captured and tamed animals, and learned to 
write; what Egypt, Greece, and Rome contributed to 
civilization. 
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T° SHOW how the people lived in the dark ages; 

the discovery of new lands; the change from water 
power to the mechanical power; modern transporta- 
tion and communication; new buildings and structures 
with twentieth century farming and manufacturing 
and the most modern means of travel—airplanes and 
airships. 
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FLORENCE A. PORTER, Art Instructor 
Bryant School, Seattle, Washington 





NTEGRATION plays a most important part in our in our school, a very ambitious group. They had had 


school curriculum. We find our Art Room the experience gained by working with a group toward a 
center of integration of Art with Language, common end, the experience of working as a member 
Social Science, Natural Science, Arithmetic, of a communal group. Such experience so closely 
Reading, and Music. Thus when the seventh grade resembles that of common life situations in the schools, 


began their study of Early Civilization, they were in play and in the home. 
eager to do something different in their art period, 
something they could keep that would remind them 
of their study of the developments through the 


® Through class discussion it was decided that 
individual wall hangings should be made, something 
they could keep for their very own. When they 


— looked at it—the hanging would reestablish in their 
® There were two seventh grade classes of about minds the facts pertaining to our early civilization. 
forty members each. When these same pupils were Thus a graphic representation. 


sixth graders they made two large wall hangings, six @ A 12- by 18-inch piece of newsprint was given to 
feet by eight feet, on their study of Spain and Italy, each member of the class and they were asked todivide 


made their own colored slides and gave a program to it with rhythmic lines, leaving as many spaces as the 
the Parent-Teacher Association and the other classes (Continued on page 10-a) 
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CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON PAPER e CLOTH « 
AND WOOD. THE RICHNESS OF COLOR AND 
QUALITY INSURES EXCELLENT ART RESULTS 





@CRAYOLA No. 8-EIGHT COLORS fp—sE>e 

@ CRAYOLA No. 12—THE COLOR WHEEL BBVA AA 

@ CRAYOLA No. 16—THE COLOR WHEEL [ Janine 
PLUS 4 COLORS ML@Ia: NGO) DE 


@ CRAYOLA No. 24—24 COLORS OF Bf  soupmena 
BRILLIANT HUE & 


@ CRAYOLA No. 38—THE OVER-SIZED [I] scuoorZravons 
CRAYON FOR LARGE WORK EIGHT COLORS 





A PERFECT CRAYON, USED FOR a 
FREE DRAWING * CRAFT WORK © APPLIED DESIGN * 
MURAL DECORATION © SKETCH CLASSES * IDEAS 


BINNEY AND SMITH] CO., 41 E. 42ndjST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 











ARTISTA 
FRESCOL 


A PRACTICAL MEDIUM 
WITH CREATIVENESS RIGHT AT HAND 












THIS BROAD 
STROKE PAINTING 
WITH THE FELT 


WITH ARTISTA 
FRESCOL 


GIVES QUICK 
RESULTS. THE 
MEDIUM IS 
EASY TO 
HANDLE, 
BRILLIANT IN COLOR, 
ERASES QUICKLY, ALLOWS 
THE CHILD TO RECORD HIS IDEAS QUICKLY 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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A TRUE ART MEDIUM 











wee “SCHOOL ART” 
AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 


Aaua Pastels are different . . . because they are genuine 
pastels, water soluble, made from pigment colors. True pastel 
drawings, rich washes, combin pastel, water color, and 
tempera effects are all possible with this one assortment made 
pecially for cl m requirements. 

Specify No. 208 “School Art” Aqua Pastels on your art 
supply list. Contains 8 selected Aqua Pastel colors in round 
sticks. Metal box with hinged lid and turned edges. Write 
for descriptive circular. Sample box sent postpaid for 25 cents. 





















METAL BOX—TURNED EDGES 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
Factory Address: 1220 Buttonwood Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
705 Pine Street 227 Park Avenue 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


F. WEBER CO. = 













































There's still time 


Cathedral 


— PERFECT GIFTS, 


1114” high and 84” wide. 


“Christmas Carol.”’ 


Per set of 4 subjects ‘ 
Twelve Windows (3 sets) . 


Massachusetts, U. S. A. 





For $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





= ome me eMail Your Order Todays = 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


enclosed, please send the following: 4 


to order 


indows 


INSPIRATIONAL DECORATION 
for your CHRISTMAS CLASSROOM 


TOO! 


You will really have to see Milton Bradley’s 
Cathedral Windows to appreciate how genuinely 
they simulate a real stained glass effect when hung 
in the classroom window. The always popular 
designs are tastefully printed on parchment in rich 
transparent colors. Each is rigidly framed in paper- 
board on both sides in a leaded-pane effect, and is 


These beautiful Cathedral Windows will be an 
inspiration to your pupils. And, if you are looking ~——————— 
for a new and lasting gift, what could be more 
appropriate at the economical prices below. 
include 4 subjects...the three illustrated plus gay 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


Sets 


$0.50 postpaid 
1.35 postpaid 
Thirty Windows, assorted 3.00 postpaid 


Your order will be filled promptly when sent 
direct to Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 


THE ANGEL 





a 


12 30 Cathedral Windows 
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October 1, 1940 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Or Tue Scoot Arts Magazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 

State of Massachusetts, | 

County of Worcester, j 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe ScHoo. Arrs 
MaGazineg, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

NAME OF 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Managing Editor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Pau. F. Gowarp, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 

September, 1940. 

ALLISTON GREENE, 
[Seal] Notary Public 


A NEW ART PERIODICAL 


“The Artist Teacher,’ sponsored by the Art 
Teachers Association of the High Schools of New 
York City, has entered the field of contemporary 
literature for the promotion of public school art, 
“as its instrument in advancing the aims stated in 
its constitution, which are: 

l. To advance the teaching of Art in the 
Secondary Schools of New York City; 

2. Toimprove the conditions of the teaching 
of Art in the Secondary Schools of New 
York City; 

3. To promote better understanding and 
appreciation of the program of Art 
Education in the Secondary Schools of 
New York City.” 


The first issue of “The Artist Teacher” has 
everything in its favor: (1) Its staff and officers are 
leaders in New York's art education; (2) Its 
contributors include such experts as Dr. Ray 
Faulkner, head of the Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, and James C. 
Boudreau, Director, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute; (3) It has the active good will 
of Mayor Fiorello la Guardia; Superintendent of 
Schools, Harold G. Campbell; and the Chairman 
of Committee on Art and Drawing Licenses, Wil- 
liam J. McGrath; (4) It is inexpensively printed, 
showing remarkable self-control. 

We shall watch the development of this publica- 
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Nude, 1922 by Picasso— by 
Courtesy of Mr. Frank Crowninshield 


ANe one can took at 

this exquisite drawing by 

Table Sicasso and fail to te 
impressed by the possibilities of 
the pencil as an artistic medium 
in the hands of a master. 
Magnificent modelling has 
achieved a remarhatle solidity 
and 3-dimensional quality for 
the figure. Contrast this with the 
delicacy and tracery of the drape. 


Vorld-famed Venus pencils, in their I7 gradations of black, from 
the ultra-black 6B to the delicate gray 9H, provide the present day artist 
and student with a palette of amazing range. Experiment with Venus 
and explore the infinite variety in these smooth flowing pencils with their 


strong colloidal* lead. "Exclusive with Venus—Colloidal Process U.S. Pat. No. 1,738,808 


WE MBS Dhawing PENCILS - 


For color work, VENUS COLORING pencils, made in 
29 exquisite colors, with strong thin leads. Easy and safe to sharpen. 






10¢ 


AMERICAN PENCIL co., Hoboken, NJ. @ ALSO MADE IN... CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto e ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 
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No other tool is required . . 


line to broad slashing whites. 


Scnatoleh nbt- paper 


ee IT FUN To DRAW 





AT LAST! 


@A moderately priced black Scratch- 
paper especially designed for use in 
the classroom. Avoids the need for 
coating. 


Children experience new thrills of 
accomplishment because drawing in 
this medium is easy and exciting. 


Scratch-paper encourages sponta- 
neity of expression. 


Send 10c for sample sheets, especially 
designed scratch knife, and full information. 


ROSE TREE CRAFTSMEN 


Media, Pennsylvania 


4-a 


A NEW TOOL FOR A 
FASCINATING MEDIUM 


Scratchboard drawing is growing fast in popularity 

. and the new Esterbrook Scratch Knife brings 
new ease and accuracy to scratchboard technique. 
. this knife point will 
scratch every line, from the finest imaginable hair- 
It fits into any pen- 
holder and is inexpensive. With this remarkable 
tool, even the novice can achieve marvelous 
effects. Send for your free sample now! 


Saint 


YAN HG) 
Ap Hy. SEND THIS ADVERTISEMENT...GET AN 


ESTERBROOK SCRATCH KNIFE FREE 


WrRiITE your name and address 


below and send this advertisement to The Esterbrook 
















DS LRALCE KNIFE 


ADDRESS 


tion with interest, for under the Guidance of 
Robert Wolbach, President of the Art Teacher's 
Association, and Alexander Dollin of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, Editor of ‘The Artist Teach- 
er,’’ much may be expected in stimulating interest 
in New York art education and also in establishing 
an example for other cities to follow. School 
Arts is for ‘‘The Artist Teacher.”’ 


This paper and its aims recalls the birth of the 
School Arts Magazine, originally known as 
“The Applied Arts Book,”’ instituted by The 
Applied Arts Guild “to promote by every legiti- 
mate means the progress of sound art instruction 
and the development of public taste in all matters 
relating to the Applied Arts. It stands for beauty 
in American life.’ That was 40 years ago. We 
hope “The Artist Teacher”’ will enjoy as long and 
as successful a career. 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the United 
States National Museum maintains six travelling 
exhibits illustrating the various processes of the 
graphic arts, for the use of schools, colleges, 
public libraries, museums, and other organiza- 
tions interested in ‘“‘How Prints Are Made.” Of 
these, the two large exhibits consist of one hun- 
dred or more illustrations, blocks, plates, and 
tools. The four smaller exhibits consist of material 
mounted on cardboard mats. The exhibits may 
be secured under very favorable conditions by 
application to U. S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. This educa- 
tional service has been very popular and some of 
the exhibits have been engaged for months in 
advance. An early application is recommended. 


Pen Company, Camden, New Jersey .. 


Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


NAME............. | 
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DESIGNERS’ 
COLOURS 


If you desire the very finest col- 
ours available to the Commer- 
cial Artist, and can afford to 
pay just a little more, then you 
should try 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
DESIGNERS’ COLOURS 


Dazzling brilliance, fine texture 
and a high degree of perma- 
nence are the characteristics of 
these beautiful colours which are 
intended for first-class Poster, 
Textileand General designwork. 
Being very finely ground, they 
are effective too in transparent 
washes. Prices are reasonable 
and they are very economical 
to use. 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N.Y 
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Awards, today. 














This can be a “first step’ to success for you 


EXPERIENCE HONORS — SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free. travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pete in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools as CarnegieTech and 
Pratt Institute, a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of 
Award to all Prize and Honorable Mention winners—all these are open 
to competitors in the 1941 annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
The experience gained by working in competition with 
others and the awards when you win them are invaluable 
aids in helping you get work after graduation or entrance 
to advanced schools. 

Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


HIGGINS 





Phaidon Art Books 


Each is a superb example of book- 
making and fine reproduction, both 
in black and white and in color. 
Each is a gold mine for the student 
and lover of art who appreciates 
thoroughness in craftsmanship and 
books devoted to the works of great 
masters. 


THE SCULPTURES OF 
MICHELANGELO 
145 plates in monochrome photogravure 55 
illustrations in introduction. 1034x1414. $3.00 
THE PAINTINGS OF 
MICHELANGELO 
170 reproductions in monochrome photo- 
gravure. 2 folding plates. 10% x 14. $3.00 
BOTTICELLI 


101 reproductions in black and white and 
in color. 1034 x 14%. $3.00 


CEZANNE 
Introduction by Fritz Novotny. 126 re- 
productions in black and white and in 
color. 10% x 14. $3.00 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 
By Jacob Burckhardt. 421 illustrations. 
640 pp. 7% x 10%. $2.50 
THE PAINTINGS OF EL GRECO 
Introduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
245 plates, 13 in color. 844 x 11%. $3.00 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
| Introduction by Wilhelm Uhde. 118 repro- 
ductions in black and white and in color. 

10% x14\. $3.00 
MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN | 
| PAINTING IN AMERICA 

Edited by Hans Tietze. Over 300 repro- 

ductions. 352 pp. 744 x 10%. $3.00 | 
RODIN | 

119 plates of reproduction in monochrome | 

photogravure. 10% x 14. $3. 
RUBENS 

Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson. 232 

reproductions. 6 color plates. 744 x11. $2.50 


Coming | 
THE SCULPTURES OF DONATELLO 


145 plates in monochrome photogravure. 
10% x 14\. $3.00 


ROMAN PORTRAITS 


| 120 plates in monochrome photogravure. 


Many illustrations in introduction. 10% 
x14. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Stu AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





FOR AMERICA’S DEFENSE: | 





















TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau | 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
abont educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for the 
material noted in each item. 





A catalog of Fairbairn Publications should be at 
the right hand of every teacher of art, creative 
handicrafts, and home economics in our public 
schools. The new edition, just out, contains 
several new items in Costume Design which will 
intrigue every wideawake teacher and child 
First of all is a group of ‘Costumes of Twelve 
Women of the Bible’’—something quite new and 
rich in modern drawing style for dramatic sig- 
nificance . . . Other design portfolios inspired by 
nature, historic design for modern use, and ele- 
mentary creative art publications make this a 
valuable brochure. Ask School Arts for D-40]. 


Have you seen a copy of “‘Leisurecrafters,’’ the 
16-page, newspaper-type, publication issued by 
the Leisurecrafts Division of the Leather Supply 
Company in Los Angeles? 

As explained by the publishers, ‘Leisure- 
crafters” is devoted to evaporated instructions for 
simple projects in most of the handicrafts suitable 
for school and organizational craft programs. It is 
designed for those who have difficulty in finding 
a concise explanation of the various crafts in one 
publication. 

The short explanations of procedure are not 
intended to replace regular handicraft books, as 
in the small space allotted each only the barest 
essentials can be told; they are, rather, designed 
to give the teacher a smattering of knowledge so 
that he or she may judge whether or not the craft 
is suitable. 

If you are interested in receiving a copy of this 
publication, write this department requesting 
D-402. 















The Great Wave 
$2.00 


by Hokusai 


Free Japanese Print 
Exhibition 

A distinctive group of modern and antique 
color woodblock prints new to the art 
world is available to art educators in edu 
cational institutions, free of charge, for 
exhibition purposes. No obligation—gen 
erous commission allowed. Exhibits now 
prepared for immediate shipment. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA'S 
69 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 








HANDICRAFT TEACHING FILMS 


TEN NEW SUBJECTS INCLUDING 


“ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING” 


(The Making of a Fine Gift Box) 


16mm. silent ” 15 minutes “ 1 reel 

A PRACTICAL “HOW-TO-DO-IT” MOVIE 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY EDITOR PEDRO J. 
LEMOS AS A STIMULATING, INTEREST-HOLDING 
TEACHING AID. SALE PRICE, $30.00 


@ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG @ 


GARRISON FILMS 





1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





EATHERCRAFT 


A PRIMEVAL ART MODERNIZED 
With EASCO’S Project-A-Month Plan Leathercratting becomes 
school art up-to-the-minute. Progressive lessons, simple in 
structions, low cost materials and supplies—spell ‘‘tops'’ in the 
field. Send 10c for catalogue and handbook, giving complete 
details. Dept. T-2 148 State Street 
E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC., Binghamton, New York 
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“hy not get your share of 
the fun making your own 


Greetings ad Posters 


ou can make them better 
th the new Speedball’ 


Self Adjusting 





Drawing Lettering Lens 
The Greatest advancement 
in artists pens since the first 
Speedball was introduced. 
Pichers are all equipped with 
Gold plated pen-stee/ reservoirs 
hinged to flick open by simply lifting’ 
the top reservoir So you can wipe 
them clean more easily, and the 
feeders snap right back ready 
to use as often as you clean them. 


Flicker pens deliver [00% more 
Strokes per dip with either ink 
or thin show card brush colors. 


‘ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FLICKERS ” 


Send a 3¢ Stamp for the *5 
*Old English’ Lesson chart 


Oe, 


HUNT PEN CO. -3<4"" 


tawn ew Lettered mash ~ Speedballs m. Speed ball ink 


eg 








KOH -I- 
DRAWING PENCILS 


10c ..., 


Manufactured in U. S. A. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 


373 Fourth Avenue 


NOOR 


, New York, N. Y. 














Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings. 


Assorted 


400 subjects. ONE CENT 


A sample Perry Picture of 


naming grade and school. 


Order Perry Pictures NOW 
for Christmas Gifts. A choice 
set of 30 pictures, no two 
alike, 544 x 8, for 60 cents. 





Age of Innocence. Reynolds 


Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History and Picture Study 
THE WORLD FAMOUS Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 344, for 60 or more. 


Also Miniature Colored Pictures of three kinds, many of them approximately 344” x 4%”. 


ature COLORED Picture and two lists of Miniature Colored pictures FREE to teachers 


in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8, for 30 or more. 
as desired. All postpaid. 2,250 subjects. 


and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents worth or more. 

the ONE CENT and TWO CENT size and a sample Mini- 

CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 


72 Pictures; one for study each month and 
one Descriptive Leaflet about each picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 













Introducing the New 


Assistant Editor 





Esther deLemos Morton has been an artist all 


her life really producing drawings and designs at 


a very early age creditable to one twice her years. 
Especially interested in decorative arts she ex- 
celled in this field and has achieved distinctive 
honors especially in decorative design and its 
application to all types of handicrafts. There is 
perhaps but few art handicrafts at which she is 
not expert. 


Besides her usual achievements during her 
school years she studied several years in Cali- 
fornia’s most noted art schools, the California 
School of Arts and Crafts in Oakiand and Chou- 
inard’s Art School in Los Angeles. To this she 
added a year’s work in art at the Oklahoma State 
A. and M. College. Her work also with Senor 
Crespo, the noted Mexican artist, resulted in his 
selecting a group of her designs for an exclusive 
showing in Mexico City. She directed the leather- 
craft department of the Allied Art Guild in Cali- 
fornia until she organized her own deLemos 
Studios for retail sales in Palo Alto, California, 
where her handicraft became much in demand. 


With the versatile art crafts knowledge and rare 
ability for imparting this knowledge combined 
with her illustrative powers, Esther deLemos 
Morton is a valuable addition as Assistant Editor 
to the P= of School Arts. The increasing 
demand nationally for more creative art ability 
and more application of art to everyday life's 
environment means more good handicraft knowl- 
edge. The publishers know the many readers 
who have asked for more pages on creative handi- 
crafts will welcome this new addition to the 
School Arts staff as she combines the teaching of 
appreciation with the actual art “doing.” Her 
excellent double page art history chart in this 
issue illustrates this practical ability. 
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WHAT IS 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE? 


(Continued from page 121) 


of building. The three necessities of 
man are food, clothing, and shelter. 
Therefore, architecture is necessary to 
fill one of the three essentials of life. 
Architecture is the science of piling 
stone upon stone, brick upon brick, or 
the science of joining wood or steel 
beams together in such a manner that 
the finished product is both beautiful 
and useful. 


WHY THE TALK 


® As most of you know, there is an ex- 
hibition on the third floor. Its name is a 
question, ‘‘What Is Modern Architec- 
ture?’ The answer to the question is 
the exhibit itself. I hope that all of you 
will think about the question and then 
look at the answer. 


® Lois Boehm will give you some 
background and history of architecture. 


@ The Greeks used the simplest form of 
construction. The fundamental principle 
used was a lintel or horizontal beam of 
stone supported by columns. They cor- 
rected their structures for optical defects. 
An example of this is the Parthenon. 
From a distance the platform looked as 
though it sagged and the outside pillars 
curved out, so they curved the platform 
up in the middle and slightly slanted 
the outside pillars which resulted in a 
building perfect to the eye. 


® The Romans copied much from the 
Greeks although they improved on 
workmanship and precision. Roman 
architecture is noted for its magnificent 
engineering feats, such as roofing large 
spaces. Many railroad terminals are 
modeled after the Roman baths; namely, 
Grand Central Station in New York and 
Union Station in Chicago. The huge 
bowls for amphitheaters such as the 
Coliseum, the aqueducts of which many 
are still standing, and Roman roads 
which also are still in use are other 
examples. The greatest of the contribu- 
tions was and is the Arch. One might 
say the secret of the success of the Arch 
was the keystone, which is the last stone 
placed at the top of the arch to hold it up 
and make it sturdy. Pillars, split in half, 
were used but entirely for decorative 
purposes, being of no use in holding up 
the building. 


© The Romanesque type is known for 
its massiveness. Great palaces, almost 
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cities in themselves, were built for de- 
fense. The first and second floors were 
built to fight from, the third floor was the 
living quarters. They had huge stone 
ceilings, and again the pillars were 
used, but for decorative purposes only. 


® The Gothic builders saw need for 
more window space and yet the massive 
stone ceilings could not be done away 
with, so the flying buttress came into 
use. It is a half arch weighted by a 
tower and supporting the ceiling. They 
had a contempt for facts, so the flying 
buttresses were rebuilt many times be- 
cause the weight of the roof pushed them 
out. Color was important to them, walls 
were of colored stone but especially 
important were the glass windows. 
Great patience was taken with these 
windows. Every tiny piece was cut, 


stained and leaded by hand. 


® During the Italian Renaissance the 
builders clung to the Roman style. An 
example of this period is St. Peter’s in 
Rome. Gold, silver, and sculpture were 
much used in decorating, and great 
murals covered the walls and even the 
ceiling. The square pillar was used and 
Greek design was very elaborate. 


® This history would not be complete 
without saying something about our own 
beginnings in America. 

®@ The first colonial houses were copied 
from the medieval homes in Europe from 
which the early colonists came. These 
were built for defense purposes. The 
great fireplaces were located in the 
center of the house. 


® Then more than one hundred years 
after the landing of the Mayflower 
came the Georgian period with its 
mansions which were built on a larger 
scale than Colonial houses. The build- 
ings were much influenced by the 
president at that time, Thomas Jefferson, 
who was an amateur architect and 
constant student of the art. At the time 
there were no professional architects in 
the colonies. 


® After the Civil War, between 1870 
and 1920, the rich built what might be 
called “horrors.’’ We have invented a 
name for it—the ‘Dark Age” of archi- 
tecture. It can best be explained by this 
article from one of the prominent archi- 
tectural magazines of the time. ‘The 
residence of Mr. J. W. Williams at Irving- 
ton on the Hudson . . .. is one of the 
prettiest which, although its architecture 
is somewhat erratic, suggesting parts of 
the Elizabethan cottage, the Gothic 





A drawing pencil responsive to the 
artist’s slightest pressure. That's 
Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado. Its 
quality is born in a typhoon of 
superheated steam in which 
graphite is battered against 
graphite to create a new form— 
Typhonite. Typhonite particles are 
incredibly small, yet of controlled 
size, a vital necessity for even, 
uniform leads. 


Only from “Typhonite” (made ex- 
clusively by Dixon) can pencils 
of Eldorado quality be made. From 
it stems Dixon's Typhonite Eldor- 
ado Pencils’ stronger, longer- 
lasting points, their smoothness 
and opaqueness of line. 


Test Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
Pencils in your favorite degrees. 
Then ask yourself, “Aren't these 
the pencils | should specify for 
my drawing classes?” 


School Bureau Dept. 135-J12 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N, J. 











NEW CATALOG! Leathercraft 


Twice the size of our last one with = *® an Metal 
hundreds of additional items,many * Wrought lron 


new crafts and new ideas. * jewelry 
Use coupon below for your copy : a 
sketry 
AMERICAN * Archery 
HANDICRAFTS Co. § Feltcrat 
Beadcraft 
193 William St. 2124 So. Main St 


* Glass Etching 


New York City Los Angeles, Calif. © Wood Carving 








American Handicrafts Co. ‘Dept. SA12 
Please send me your big new illustrated catalog 
Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost of mailing 
Name 
School ; 
City State 
7-a 














SPEEDBALL 
Lie -LINDZIPS: 


TELL THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


The print above illustrates SPEEDBALL Linozip technique, 
easy for children to control, yet giving individual effect to Christ- 
mas prints. If you are buying supplies for your Christmas Card 
Printing, here are the SPEEDBALL Products for the subject: 
Pens, Linoleum Cutters, Linozips, 25 cent Brayer, 65 cent 
Brayer Assortments, White Surface Linoleum Blocks, Lino- 
leum, Unmounted, Water Soluble and Oil Inks, Presses 


FREE LESSONS — WEALTH OF IDEAS — WRITE 





HUNT PEN 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


c€O. 








V2 «3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 


of the Rembrandt Colors 


TALE®MS & SON- Newark,N.J. 


@ MEXICO FOR CHRISTMAS! 4” Arte and Coates 


December 21—January 5 For information write 
INTERNATIONAL School of Art—E\ma Pratt, Dir. 
The Drake, 440 Park Avenue, New York 

December 22— 


@CHRISTMAS ART HOUSE PARTY Psccmber 2 


International School of Art Community Studios 
507 Wayne Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
Summer 1941—Schools in Mexico and Guatemala 
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lodge, and the Swiss chalet, has little 
pretense about it." We have examples 
of these old houses in our city, especially 
on Wisconsin Avenue, and along the 
lake on Prospect Avenue. 


@ In the midst of this turmoil there 
were a few good architects. Several of 
these are H. H. Richardson, Louis 
Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd Wright. John 
Gebhardt will continue on Modern 
Architecture. 


® Modern architecture is the answer to 
the search for a new type of design better 
fitted to modern materials. As early as 
1880 this search began. But it was 
almost snuffed out by the beginning of 
Classical Revival. 


® The classic revival was brought 
about by the Chicago Columbian Expo- 
sition of 1893. The buildings at this 
exposition were built much like Greek 
and Roman temples. Most of you have 
seen the result of the Chicago Century 
of Progress in the windows of stores, 
and any place where some type of a 
display is shown. After this fair the 
windows were streamlined, much as all 
the buildings at the fair were. Now let's 
imagine that we were at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This 
exposition was twice as important—it 
was so impressive that everyone that 
saw it wished to have some buildings 
like it in his own city. 

® Unfortunately this flood of Greek and 
Roman style not only brought an end to 
the bad taste of architecture of the nine- 
teenth century already discussed but 
almost completely snuffed out the search 
for the style we know today as modern 
architecture. The flimsy thread which 
remained was passed from H. H. 
Richardson of the Civil War period to 
Louis Sullivan, and from Sullivan to 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


® Can you imagine that a building 
never built changed all designs for sky- 
scrapers? The Chicago Tribune Tower 
design was determined by a contest. 
The design which received first prize 
was a massive Gothic structure of very 
elaborate design. The second prize 
winner was a simple, square, good- 
looking building. Although never built, 
it changed the design of skyscrapers. In 
the city of Milwaukee the Gas Company 
has much the same type of design as 
second prize winner of the Tribune 
Tower. 


®@ The “glass house,”” the A. O. Smith 
office building which most of you have 





seen, consists of large sheets of plate 
glass protruding in a series of “Vy” 
shapes from the main wall of the build- 
ing. This was done to get the greatest 
amount of light into the interior of the 
building. Besides being useful in that 
respect, it also gives the building a very 
interesting appearance. 


® The aim of modern architecture is 

both beauty and comfortable living. 
This type of building usually needs to 
stand in a park, or at least to stand on an 
avenue of trees. This type of design is 
made possible only when it is accom- 
panied by such great inventions as the 
automobile, the elevator, and scores of 
others. 


® Today in the city of Milwaukee there 
is an elderly man, Charles Whitnall by 
name, whose dream is to make the city 
of Milwaukee as beautiful as it can 
possibly be. He is looking to the future 
to the day when the city will be filled 
with very modern buildings. Through 
his careful planning it will be possible to 
build modern homes in the most beauti- 
ful surroundings possible. 


® As the city of Milwaukee has Charles 
Whitnall, New York City has Robert 
Moses, who also is looking for the day 
when the city in which he lives will be 
filled with parks, super-highways, and 
all the conveniences possible to make his 
city a beautiful city and a delightful 


place in which to live. 


® Let me repeat—the name of the 
exhibition on the third floor is a ques- 
tion—‘‘What Is Modern Architecture?” 
The answer is the exhibit itself. You 
may be interested to know that Steuben 
is the first school to have this exhibit and 
the sponors of this project are anxious to 
know your reactions. Study this exhibit 
—we know you'll find it interesting. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
IN EGYPT 


(Continued from page 130) 


@ When we returned to school, work on the 
house was soon begun. The plans were detailed 
and complex, so that we required considerable 
help from our art supervisor, but one earnest little 
worker puzzled out many problems. She explained 
to a committee which she had formed that the 
completed house would have seventeen rooms, 
including the great hall, two loggias, bedrooms, 
and storerooms; that all the principal rooms were 
to have friezes around the top of the walls and 
over the windows and doors; and that the color- 
ing would have to be applied with the greatest 
of care. The small tiles on the floor would be 
finished in red, yellow, and brown. There would 
be four columns to support the roof of the hall, 
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CRAFTSMEN APPRECIATE 
PRACTICAL GIFTS 


Your Christmas presents to students and friends will be orig- 
inal and different if you give tools, materials and supplies 
for art metal and jewelry work, or perhaps a helpful book of 
instruction. Select your gifts from our 120-page illustrated 
Catalog S—sent free if you are a teacher of Industrial Arts 
You will be assured of guaranteed first 
quality products and moderate prices, 
for craftsmen the world over have 
depended on us for more than 20 years. 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 





SERAMO 


MODELING PLASTIC fallen bul 


£L whe Ye 
. CAN BE FIRED IN AN CAchoo! 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN ene 


Now your students can make lovely, permanen 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
z) firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 SO. WABASH AVE. sai2-40 CHICAGO 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY * 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 








For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) O k i 
TOOLS ur stocks are complete .. . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
LACINGS 
(both calfand | SEND 5¢ IN STAMPS 
goat skin) 


For samples in Art Leathers 
Ideas and suggestions on this 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 








Dye Wax Polish | fascinating work yours for the 

-_t.. asking. ; we serve you? 
bee 7 

Book wore” | W. A. HALL & SON 














$1.00 postpaid 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 
, 24-page Catalogue 9A 
: 5 Complete 20-page Cotalogve 98 
Plastich . . . 
Complete 8-page Catalogue 9C 
15 other crafl4. . . 
Complete 24-poge Catalogue 9D 
one Catalogue — 5 postpaid 
AN foes aan Ginder —- 15 concen 
FREE if you write on school leterhead = 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, 


64 STANHOPE STREET - BOST 
203 SIXTH STREET LOGA 








SEND THIS COUPON 


For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT'S NEW 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manual Arts Courses 


Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, okbinding, etc., looms, 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc- 
tion aids. Mail the coupon now 





J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog. 
Name 
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and they were to be painted red, with variegated 
capitals. 

@ After they had constructed the house, the 
pupils placed palm trees around it. The trees and 
plants, especially the lotuses in the courtyard, 
were intended to show Egyptian love of nature. 
Approaching the house was a train of hand- 
carved camels, which gave a realistic effect to the 
scene. 


@ During the course of this part of the project a 
discussion of mummies took place. A member of 
the class whose father is a physician brought us 
an article on the method of preserving bodies. 
She reported that it was not known just when 
embalming began, but that the process antedated 
the pyramids and that it was practiced for three 
thousand years. She explained the method of 
mummification and told us that a first-class mum- 
my cost as much as $1200. 


@ The girl's account aroused the boys to action. 
They persuaded a florist to give them a big carton 
six feet long, three feet wide, and two feet deep. 
Upon it they painted the likeness of a dead 
Egyptian. 

@ Asa conclusion of the work on the unit it was 
desirable to give pupils an opportunity to show 
their parents and friends what they had been 
doing. ‘“‘What shall we include on our program?” 
they asked. Since they knew well the story of 
Osiris and Isis they decided to use a dramatiza- 
tion found in Egyptian Photo Plays, by Effie 
Seachrist. They also proposed to portray the 
Judgment scene, for which material was provided 
by the Anthology of World Poetry, compiled by 
Van Doren. 


@ Ani, who was to be tried, was led before 
Osiris and the judges by Anubis. Her heart was 
weighed by the jackal-headed god against the 
feather of truth. Thoth recorded the verdict that 
was given by Osiris. In the background sat the 
judges before whom she made the confession of 
righteousness. The judges responded: “Thy 
words are true, let her come in and live in peace 
forever.” 


@ Finally, there was a procession to the tomb. 
The program chairman explained that it might 
not in any way resemble the procession of three 
thousand years ago, but that it was our idea of the 
original. 

@ At this point a poem called “The Other 
World,” likewise selected from the Anthology, 
was used to good purpose. The first stanza runs 
as follows: 


“Here are cakes for the body, 
Cool water for thy throat, 
Sweet breezes for thy nostril, 
And thou art satistied.”’ 


@ The pupils, marching in twos, carried the 
offerings mentioned in the poem, paused solemnly 
before the mummy which the boys had made, 
entered the antechamber, and left their gifts 
while a chorus chanted: “And thou art satisfied."’ 


@ This was followed by the ceremony called 
“Opening the Mouth.” The mummy was rev- 
erently placed in the tomb, and the door was 
closed. 


@ Throughout the work on the unit personal 
interest was shown in each member of the class. 
There were opportunities for the bright children 
to lead, and those who were not outstanding were 
given many constructive parts, in which they 
often excelled. Every child felt that he had 
contributed to the unit, which was rich in its 
cultural setting of history, art, and literature. 


‘A whole library in one book 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 








By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Avrts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information."! 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price. ; 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home. 


" 


“APPLIED ART” is the ‘‘best seller’ in art text 


over 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in ‘good 
art’ ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion...in allschool grades. It isa condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 


“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 

















_¢ for 
po? acre™ 


Practical, interesting, fully illus- 
trated books by leading artists 


1. DRAWING A CAT by Clare T. New- 
berry. 80 illustrations and notes. 


2. DOLL MAKING AT HOME by Grace 
Lovat Fraser. Al! kinds of dolls. 


3. CHILDREN'S GARDENS by Edwin 
L. Howard. Making children creative 
outdoors. 


4. SOAP CARVING by Lester Gaba. 
The best way of learning sculpture. 


5. HOWTO DRAW BIRDS by Raymond 
Sheppard. At rest and on wina. 


6. HOW TO DRAW TREES by Gregory 
Brown. All kinds of trees and foliage. 


7. DRAWING DOGS by Diana Thorne. 
80 illustrations of all popular breeds. 


Each book $1.00 


less 15% to Teachers 


Studio Fall List 
of all art books available 


check 


stamps for nos. 


I enclose 


Name 


Address 


Studio Publ. 381 4th Ave., N.y.c 
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SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING OUTFIT $11.00 
Self-contained Set with Removable Frome 
Complete with paints, silk, _— squeegee, knife, etc. 


and instruction m | set for school 
and home use. Desloned | by I. J. Biegeleisen. 
150-Page Catalog Free to Teachers 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFTS SERVICE ING. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303), New York, N.Y 


V ALUMINUM 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS! 


Pp Metalcraft is a fascinating hobby, 
E inexpensive, easy, different! Alu- 














minum and genuine Hoyt Pewter 


and excellent for acid etching. In 

discs 2 to 24 inches in diameter, 
T and in sheets. Write for free 

instructions and prices. 


Kk: METAL GOODS 
R CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Mo. 


P| 
W are easily worked, very ductile, 








FREE HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 72 edu- 
cational, leathercraft projects. 
| Many just introduced. No tools 
for most items. From 5 cents up. 
No obligation. Send today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


» 624Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


—— 
TEACHERS 


For correct 
copy, be sure 
to give grade 
you teach. 








STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling) 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 















Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaques, mirror wlstesee, copper and brass craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-12 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 






Chicago 












LEATHERCRAFT 


Leathers, Lacing, Tools, Snaps, Beads, Wool Felt, 
Zippers, Plaques, and Supplies. New DeLuxe Two-tone 
Jewelled Moccasin Kits, Jewelled Belts and Bracelets. 

Special Prices. Catalog Free! 
LAPCHESKE LEATHER COMPANY 
1717 West 23rd Street Des Moines, lowa 
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BUILDING CASTLES 
ON THE WALL 


(Continued from page 134) 


wall space, and drew our pictures to represent 
the scenes. They were colored with wax crayons. 

@ This work was done in the Sixth Grade, 
Lincoln School, Hazel Skidmore, teacher. 

@ A fourth grade found equal pleasure in plan- 
ning a panel to fit an odd space in one corner of 
its room. The subject of transportation was chosen. 
Transportation of Yesterday was shown with a 
long stretch of land going back toward the western 
hills. The early trains, boats, coaches, oxcarts, 
covered wagons, pony express, and even the 
bicycle built for two are here. In contrast, 
Transportation of Today is shown in clear-cut 
lines with paved roads, steel rails, tunnelled 
routes, and a great bridge. Tall skyscrapers in 
the distance supplant a lonely log cabin. Modern 
railroads, steamships, electric street cars, buses, 
trucks, streamlined cars, and airplanes have 
come to our land. The children did a great deal 
of research and thoughtful planning in making 
this picture. They were proud to have it on the 
wall, and moved it when they became fifth 
graders. 

@ This work was done in the room of Marjorie 
Fisher, Miller Valley School. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 


(Continued from page 136) 


@ Not long after his completion Sir Oscar's suit 
was pressed into service. It was used in a play, 
“Gabriel and the Hour Book,” by the class. When 
Robert, dressed in all the aluminum paraphernalia, 
walked on the stage to present Lady Anne with 
the beautiful manuscript book from King Louis, 
he was the envy of every boy in the school 
audience. 

@ Sir Oscar and Sir Herman were not destined 
to enjoy a calm, passive existence in the class- 
room. Like their famous ancestors they yearned 
for adventure, and it was not long before they 
were bound for new regions. They spent the 
month of May adorning the children’s room of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, the public library of our city. 
Just when they were about to return to us and 
relate their adventures, they received a further 
offer for display at the library. When next we saw 
them, Oscar and Herman were quartered with 
some books about knights in one of the outside 
exhibition windows of the library. When last we 
walked by they apparently were enjoying the 
praises of the passers-by, but seemed a bit lone- 
some for the children, their creators and best 
friends. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION 
ON WALL HANGINGS 


(Continued from page 144) 


numbers of civilizations that they wished 
to represent. When the paper was 
divided with a pleasing effect to them- 
selves and classmates, and giving a 
harmonious effect, the line drawings 
were transferred to cream manila paper, 
same size as the newsprint but heavier. 


® The first people to be studied were 
the early cave men and each child drew 
the picture that stood out in his mind, 
after the study of the cave man had been 
thoroughly made. This process was re- 
peated after every civilization had been 
fixed in the child's mind. Sometimes a 
drawing to fill a space, sometimes a 
motif was repeated to ‘orm a border. 

(Continued on page I1-a) 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses {or 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion W ettiae. 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. gend for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four MONTHS’ PRacTICAL ernie ee ne 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START FEB. 3rd 


Send for Catalog 15-R 


HOME STUDY ~~ SAee AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 1 


N.Y. SCHOOL oF sae , orem 
515 Madison Avenve, New ves > 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


INSTITUTE 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 
OF A R T 1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF e 








School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 


training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
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Fascinating Di- 
rect-Project 
Training for pro- 
fessional careers in Commercial Art, Dress De- 
sign. Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Painting. Specia! teachers’ courses 
Faculty of 33 professionals. 2nd Sem. Feb. 


18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite S-12, Chicago 
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° SUPPLIES 
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HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft .. Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 
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Catalog and Instructions Free 
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Dept. S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 
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Leathereraft 


Specializing in leathers for tooling, glove leathers, 
lacing, tools and accessories. 


Catalog sent on request. 


J.C. LARSON CO. 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. S. Chicago, Ill. 











% Additions to our 
Announcing = recive line of 
ART CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Clays, Kilns, Finger Paints, Learn to Stencil Sets, 
Books and Sundries, Plastics, New Wood Projects, 

Craft Books. 

Before you purchase any Art or Craft Supplies write 
for Catalog No. 41 and liberal school discounts. 
WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 West 2nd St. (Dept.B) Davenport, lowa 





3 Illustrated ART AGE Collections 




















This procedure took quite as long as 
the study of each country. After all the 
drawings were completed the manila 
paper was placed on a desk board (heavy 
chipboard) and a piece of stencil cloth 
(this is a rather stiff material, easy to see 
through) was stretched over the draw- 
ing and pinned in place. The drawings 
were then traced on the material with 
No. 5 Lettering pen and India ink. 
The coloring was done with crayons, 
using three shades of one color. How- 
ever, most of the children chose yellow, 
yellow-orange and orange, because the 
color of the cloth was a tan and they 
thought it looked best. We had some 
lovely ones done in shades of blue and 
green, also. 


® The hangings were then pressed 

with a warm iron, fringed and hung. 
Several were hung in the back of our 
room with the caption ‘We are the Heirs 
to All the Ages.” 


@ A number of the pupils finishing their 
individual hanging first, made a mural 
of “Art Through the Ages,”’ in which 
they tried to picture what each civiliza- 
tion had given to posterity. This mural 
was done with crayons on heavy 
wrapping paper, then pressed with a 
warm iron, giving an effect of an old oil 
painting. 

® This integrated work was very satis- 
factory, bringing the child’s knowledge 
of history from prehistoric time to the 
present, expressing the feelings he 
wished to portray. The use of his 
materials in a decorative pleasing way 
to give each child enjoyment, apprecia- 
tion and self-satisfaction. 





SCHOOL POSTERS 


A collection of lesson plates which show the better 
steps for teac poster work in the grades. 24 
plates: 16 instruction plates — 8 plates of good 
qeamvine coe Health, Good Books, Kindness to 
imals » Cheam -up, etc. 
Send only $1.50—we pay the 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 2032 Printers Bide 


Worcester, Mass. 














How would you like to 


spread out before you 48 
costumes worn by men and women during the past 
centuries? These 24 plates showing 48 different costumes 
will prove to be one of your most valuable helpers. 
These plates do not stop short with the drawings: 
Miss Sellner tells you interesting facts—that wool was 
the material for the Roman Period, silk for the period 
following the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period cos- 
tumes were a mass of glitter and glare with jewelry, and 


History of Costume Design & 


BY EUDORA SELLNER 





the Anglo-Saxon Period costumes were rigidly simple 
If these are the things you would like to know, as well as how the frills, collars, 
cut of sleeves, and decorations were arranged and, in addition, the proper color 
harmonies for each costume —then History of Costume Design is what you want. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 








Kight plates show the larger sketches, covering The 
Colonial Period, 1812, The Leg of Mutton Sleeve Period 
of around 1830, The Hoop Skirted Period of 1840 to 
1860, The Bustle Period of 1870-1876, 1883-1885, and 
the return of The Leg of Mutton Period 1890-1895. 
Four plates give 32 small sketches and cover the “floor 
sweeping” costumes, the hobble skirt, the sheath skirt 
and the flapper creations—an interesting study which 
you and your class will enjoy. 

There is a wealth of ideas and suggestions for cos- 


American Costumes 


BY EUDORA SELLNER 





tume classes, school pageants and dramatics. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





A Complete Collection of ART AGES 














serene. 








BY PEDRO J. LEMOS 


40 large plates—10” x 14” showing 
the costumes, the designs, the imple- 
ments, weapons, and utensils of the 
10 greatest art periods in history- 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Saracenic, Renais- 
sance, Gothic, Byzantine and Colo- 
nial or Georgian. 

This collection will save you end- 
less hours in research by showing 
you quickly the very source material 
you are searching for. 

There are only 47 of these com- 
plete collections available for pur- 
chase—so you must act while you 
can get one. 


While they last 
-. 75 each 


(plus parcel post — weight 4 lbs 





Order Today from 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1012 Printers Building 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Director Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 


Editor of Schoo! Arts Magazine 


Mr. Lemos has a long record in 
the art education field at the 
University of California and the 
California School of Arts. He is 
author of numerous illustrated 
reference collections and books: 
“Applied Art,’ “Art Ages,” 


better and easier . 
Send for your copy of 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro J. Lemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered—you’d 


be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 


The 16 instruction chapters 
cover subjects you like to use— 
drawingofobjects,trees, birds, 
and animals; paper work, 
painting and color; design; 
illustrating and blackboard 
work; modeling; lettering; 
posters ; holiday projects ;toys; 
puppets; picture study—and 
an extra chapter of guidance 
in picture study list, outline 





“Indian Arts,” “Leathercraft,”’ 
“Art Meial Craft,” “Ships in 
Decoration” and over 50 others 


courses of art, et 


with help—492 
lustrated and in full colors a gold mine 
ing help for the grades. 


A big book, 7”x 10", packed 


pages 


c. 




















of art teach- A clever way to make a color chart 


as given in THE ART TEACHER 


Send only $1.00 as down payment 


pay balance of $2.00 per 


ORDER FROM 


SCHOOL 


1012 PRINTERS BUILDING, WOR 


month until $9.00 is paid 
ARTS M 











Timely Art Publications . 


. $1.00 


Costume, American, 1775-1925 
Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . . 1.00 
Howto Draw Human Head,11x14"” 1.00 
Howto Draw Human Figure,11x14" 1.50 
Indian Arts—27 plates,8’%x11” . 1.50 
Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
Lettering, 21 plates — 1.00 
Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, 
11x14” . 1.95 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
Poster Panels, 16 platesincolor . 1.00 
Ships in Decoration, 17 plates. . 1.00 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro J. Lemos 
Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .  . $2.00 
Block Printing, 17 plates, 8% x11” 1.00 
Leathercraft, 17 plates,84%x11" . 1.00 
Textile Decorating, 17 ieien 





ART TEACHING BOOKS 
The Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos, 492 
pages—384 illustrations—68 in color 
Budget Plan $9.00 Cash Price $8.00 
Applied Art by Pedro J. Lemos, 398 
pages—304 illustrated, 37 pp.incolor 5.00 
Art Ages by Pedro J. Lemos, 40—10x14” 
plates—historical ._. 4.75 
Bookbinding for Beginners by Florence 
Bean, 128 pp.—49 lesson problems .50 
Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. 
and Reta A. Lemos—200 pages... 00 
Cartooning—Harriett Weaver, 51 pages 
1034 x 1334 "—23 of illustrations .50 
Magic Realm of The Arts by weed 
Turner Bailey—56 pages. .50 
Plays and Puppet Shows—48 pages— 
5 complete plays .. .00 
Selling Art to the Community by Beula 
M. Wadsworth—33 illustrated pages 
Symbolism for Artists by H. T. Bailey 
and Ethel Pool—3000 symbols—248pp. 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1012 Printers Building, Worcester 
ass:, oe to the following school supply companies: 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 


Lansing, Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 

Los — es if: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


IN CANADA Order at Canadian prices from Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Please send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is §...... 
RINSE SEEN pr ot CARE I Sanne ERE neo REE ROR 


School Address...... 


12-a 


O 6Please send bill 


Position 


City and State.... 


For your art library 
- and your teaching work 





READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


DECEMBER 1940 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. . Oa 
International School of Art ’ 8-a 
Moore Institute of Art . 10-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion . . . . la 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Pencil Company 3-a 
Binney & Smith Company . , l-a 
Milton Bradley Company . 2-a 
Dixon's Typhonite Eldorado Pencils 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 

J. L. Hammett Company. 

Chas. M. Higgins Company, Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 

Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 

Rose Tree Craftsmen : 

Talens & Son 

F. Weber Company 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Milton Bradley Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 

Oxford University Press. 

Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Studio Publications, Inc. 

Thayer & Chandler ; 

Universal Handicrafts Service 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


Ceramic Atelier : . 10a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a, 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 9-a 
Metal Goods Corporation . 10-a 
Thayer & Chandler , . 10a 
United Clay Mines . . 10-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service . . 10a 


ART FILMS 
Garrison Films 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
American Reedcraft panne 
Ceramic Atelier. .. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 
Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines ’ 
Universal Handicrafts Service 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts oy 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Horton Handicraft Company 
Lapcheske Leather Company 

: & Larson Company 

Osborn Brothers 

E.A.Sweet Company ... 
Universal Handicrafts Service . 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Perry Pictures Company, The . 
Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc : 


TRAVEL AND TOURS 
International School of Art See oe 8-a 


School Arts, December 1940 





